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Faith 
By Richard Burton 


AITH to the spirit is like vital air 

F That buoys and sweetens : breathed at break of day 
Life can be seized high-heartedly ; at night 

It blesses sleep and makes our dreamings fair. 

In golden moments, Faith doth inly say : 

“ Be of good cheer, for I am more than Sight."’ 


New York City. 
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Lditorial 


Friendship not a. Friendship is to be valued for what 
Business Agreement there is in it, not for what can be 
gotten out of it. When two people appreciate each 
other because each has found the other convenient 
tohave around, they-are not friends, they are sim- 
ply acquaintances with a business understanding. 
To seek friendship for its utility is as futile as to seek 
the end of a rainbow for its bag of gold. A true 
friend is always useful in the highest sense ; but we 
should beware of thinking of our friends as brother 
members of a mutual-benefit association, with its 
periodical demands and threats of suspension for 
non-payment of dues. 

bd 


A good life is a heritage to man- 
kind. If Washington’s life had 
been destitute of greatness and goodness, the hatchet 


Story never would have been invented. Even the 
fictioy 


t Influence of 
a Good Life 


s that germinate in the atmosphere of good- 
ness help to give that goodness permanency. It is 
question whether the fictitious hatchet is not better 


known among the people than Washington’s sword 
and pen. 
fictitic us 


This does not warrant the invention of 
stories about anybody, but it does show that, 





in more ways than one, mankind at large becomes 
consciously or unconsciously the heir to a good life. 
And it shows that it is worth while to live a good 
life. , 
b 4 
A ‘‘need’’ is one thing ; a ‘‘want’’ 
is another thing. We want a great 
many more things than we need. A good parent 
wants his child to have whatever he needs, and is 
ready to secure such things for him if within his 
power. He would be a culpable parent who would 
give his child whatever things he wanted, whether 
he needed them or not. A parent is,*in fact, set to 
the duty of keeping his child from having many a 
thing that he wants, as well as securing for the child 
whatever he needs, Our heavenly Father is truest 
and best of parents in this same discrimination of 
gifts to his children. He knoweth what things we 
have need of before we ask him. We tell him the 
things that we want. We ought to be grateful that 
God will not give us the things that we want unless 
he knows that we also have need of them. 
b 


Wants 
and Needs 


‘« Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation.’’ We often be- 
gin our watchfulness after the entering, and a stage 
too late. If only all our strength had been employed 
in avoiding, instead of being reserved for overcom- 
ing, we should have escaped many a fall. We know 
that certain surroundings will expose us to tempta- 


Guarding 
the Entrance 


tion. Our effort and the struggle should be against 
entering into those surroundings, rather than waiting 
until exposed to their temptations before resisting. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is necessary to come to close 
grips with the Devil on his own ground, but more 
often he can be worsted at arm’s length. As says 
Thomas 4 Kempis, the sorely témpted and undis- 
couraged one: ‘‘ We must be watchful, especially in 
the beginning of the temptation ; for the enemy is 
then more easily overcome, if he be not suffered to 
enter the door of our hearts, but be resisted at the 
very gate on his first knocking.’’ 


“ 


Coming dangers sometimes fail to 
arrive. Evils of life have a trick 
of looming very large when we are among them, 
and*threatening all sorts of terrible consequences 
which are never realized in fact. 


Exaggerated 
Dangers 


Even sensible men 
have had their minds highly excited by premonitions 
of impending calamities, at which we now smile. The 
otherwise delightful correspondence of Robert 
Southey, for instance, is mixed with predictions of 
the ruin of his country and its liberties through the 
uprising of the mob, and the necessity of establish- 
ing a military despotism to defend life and property. 
More than once he assigns the period of fifty years 
as the utmost that the British constitution can last, 
and indulges in lugubrious details of the manner of 
its impending overthrow. Yet the system of British 
liberty continues to exist, along with an extension 
of political power to the mass of the people, such as 
he would have thought suicidal. 
isolated instance of this doleful sort of prophecy. 
We have had scores of such prophets in America, 


Nor is Southey an 


_ ae ee 


and the breed is not extinct. Yet the world declines 
to go to pieces by way of verifying their gloomy an- 
ticipations, and good people continue to suffer terri- 
ble things from evils that never happen. Sufficient 
to the day is its own evil, without our borrowing 
evil from the times to come. 


x2 % 


Misfit Emotions 


As a peaceful life becomes more and more a 
necessity, we gain wisdom as to the things 
which promote and the things which destroy it. At 
different times we conceive the trouble under dif- 
ferent similes. Perhaps we may account for a good 
share of the trouble by simply saying that our lives 
are dislocated and ineffective because of our apply- 
ing the wrong emotions to the different occasions 
which meet us. 
We use scorn at the wrong time. Our merciful- 
ness is often unwise and untimely. Severity is used 
when it is the last thing to be thought of. When it 

































and the events to which we applied them had no 
real relation in truth. They were misfits. 

We are the disciples of a Master who never wished 
he had acted differently, repenting neither of severity 
nor mercy, yet exercising both in relation to people 
toward whom no man had dared exercise them before. 
Joining scorn with the priest and mercy with the 
publican, no wonder men felt he was turning the 
world upside down. The Gospel of Luke especially 
is a history of the inversion of traditional emotions. 
Yet no one has ever seriously called in question the 
inevitable fitness of the feelitigs of Jesus in every 
event in which he showed them. 

When a day is over, and, as in most days, we are 
compelled to cast up its losses, we discover that per- 
haps the larger part of them are due to feeling the 
wrong emotion toward some occurrence during the 
day. Common sense alone will not restore right- 
ness, though in all the operations of the Spirit com- 
Right feelings 


cannot be attained by any mere shrewdness; the 


mon sense is, of course, presupposed. 


best that mere calculation can do is to help us 
Their lore is in the love of 
God made known to us through Christ. It is noth- 
ing less than self-robbery to treat our fellow-men 


hide or show them. 


wrongly, to meet their mistakes with condemnations 
too strong, or habitually to fail in delicate apprecia- 
tion of their goodness through emotions which are 
ignorant and untrained. Right feelings are all that 
can ever appropriate to us the good which is in our 
surroundings. 

Jesus saw at once what things to make light of, 
and passes his insight on to whoever will have it. 
Perfectly incalculable is the misery stored .up in 
some souls which were designed to be joyous and 
clear through just this magnetizing of the trifles of 
life. Spiritual growth may be traced in the increas- 
ing quickness of recoil which we experience when we 
find that we have failed to cherish the right feeling 
in a given instance. 

How often one finds himself growing more and 
more serious through the hours of the day over some 
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trifle which the quiet of the evening reveals to him 
to have been an excellent but lost opportunity for 
amusement ! 

Every occasion makes a demand upon our feel- 
ings. Hourly we are thrown into new relations, and 
to meet those occasions and fill those relations in 
just the right spirit is to live nobly and beautifully. 
The thoughtful are always saying to themselves, in 
the midst of the varieties of life, ‘‘ How ought I to 
feel in this matter?’’ The rising of some change 
in life, a new position, the incurring of an injury, 
the sudden revelation of sin in some one of whom 
we did not suspect it, the more bitter discovery of 
some hitherto unprobed wickedness in ourselves, 
whatever it may be,—these are the things which 
make us wonder how we ought to feel about things. 
The hardened one callous to our help, the one 
whose integrity has shown a rift, the man who throws 
himself as a dead weight upon charity, the criminal, 
the outcast, the neighbor, to feel for each in turn the 
right emotion, this is a life-long question ; for as we 
feel we act. In earlier days we do not look at things 
like “these with much refinement. As we go on 
toward character, every man who approaches us 
makes a difference in ourselves. 

Some suffer from too little feeling. It is the dull 
ache of coldness. ‘The utter absence of a mood to 
match the occasion which is bringing forth a healthy 
excitement in others, to sit among people who are 
caught up out of themselves by some unselfish inter- 
est, and to feel that we cannot get far enough away 
from self to share with them,—this is a bitter expe- 
rience. ‘There seems to be upon some people a 
malign and conttadictory fate of never being in 
chime with anything at the same time with others. 
The right feeling comes too late when the occasion 
to be appropriated is gone. We must go softly in 
every man of the necessity of ‘‘ eultivating oppo- 
sites,’’ and not making his temperament a god. 
Isolation may be the mark of lofty minds, but is 
even more the mark of unhealthy minds. When 
one finds his antagonisms outstripping his sympa- 
thies, and attributes it all to a badly arranged world, 
let him get down on his knees and pray for a better 
mind. Never does a man stand more in need of 
the salvation of Jesus than when he finds himself in 
this condition. Not to catch all the greater rela- 
tionships between ourselves and our surroundings 
and our neighbors, to say nothing of those deeper 
and finer relationships constantly disclosed to the 
sympathetic, is to lose our life. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son, or that part of it 
relating to the elder brother, is a study in these 
misfit emotions. Al) out of tune with what was 
going on in the house that night, the elder brother 
sincerely thought his emotion the right one, but he 
was miserable with it. The right one was in him if 
‘he could only get at it. 

Nothing wastes us like anger over the matter 
which deserves no such distinction. The instant 
and instinctive measuring of an affair, the knowing 
just how much attention to give to it and how soon 
to forget it, comes as the teaching of Jesus. There 
is such a thing, too, as using all our earnestness in 
combating earnestness. A man with a touch of the 
negative in him will spend more force and waste 
more feeling over a trifling inaccuracy in scholarship 
or a defect in taste than he can get out of himself 
for any large and positive employment. It is a 
mark of spiritual sanity to know what things bulk 
large in life, and to be at your own disposal for 
them. 

How to deal with the weak so that they shall not 
become weaker is a continual problem. Not to mis- 
take weakness for badness, not to approach the 
crushed and disheartened with the stalwart treatment 
which belongs to the hardened and aggressive, is a 
learning, the lack of which confuses everything we 
do. And then there are those who remain spirit- 
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ually poor in spite of great opportunities for nobler 
living. ‘These are the special trial of the Christian 
worker. Only with much suffering and forbearance 
can the Church keep the right attitude toward the 
outside world, which detects a false ring in the 
Church’s word much more quickly than it will ac- 
knowledge a true one. If a man is not a Christian, 
and refuses all your best efforts to make him one, 
the alternative for you is not anger, nor sourness, nor 
enmity. The cause never demands this. Deep 
regret answers sufficiently. Men cannot be driven 
into the kingdom, nor hated into it, nor shaken into 
it. All such attitudes and efforts recoil upon us with 
misery, and finally endanger our own faith because 
they destroy our love. ; 

Let us take time, then, about choosing our emo- 
tions. This may seem a psychological error, but 
there is something of truth in it. Let us take a little 
more time to see how we will feel. Right moods or 
wrong moods are what bring us peace or storm. 
Right moods are the offspring only of a heart held 
close to God. They come rarely at the beginning 
of life. As experience deepens, it leads into them, 
and, when they come, power and control and charac- 
ter and happiness come with them. Perhaps there is 
no moment in which a man feels the peace of God 
enter his soul more definitely and powerfully than 
the moment in which, at great cost, he has led forth 
just the emotion to meet some vital and exacting 
occasion. H 
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Better Things for 
The Sunday School Times 


N° many of us are beyond the need cf im- 
provement,—and the world is not likely to 


Naa t— fangat that foot — The Sunday School 
limes needs to be improved every year of its life. 


There is no lack of sharp and discerning readers to 
remind its Editor and Publishers of this,—and that 
is something to be thankful for. 

To be sure, no change is ever made in the pages 
of The Sunday School Times that meets with the 
approval of all its readers. ‘The good old times are 
always better—to some minds—than the better new 
times. But it is well that readers should have an 
opportunity of knowing why certain general lines 
of editorial policy are followed in the conduct and 
make-up of the paper. In view of this, therefore, a 
brief explanation is here given of the changes that 
go into effect with this week’s issue. In considering 
and making all of these changes, the expressed wishes 
and suggestions of very many readers of ‘The Sunday 
School Times have been an important factor. 

Many a faithful Sunday-school teacher is obliged, 
occasionally or regularly, to prepare in very limited 
time for the teaching of the lesson. Such teachers 
feel the need of, and ought to have, a means of 
ready and easily accessible equipment for their work 
in the class. To furnish such an equipment is now 
the special mission of the first page of the depart- 
ment of Lesson Helps. The -first ‘‘ help’’ .pre- 
sented there, under the new plan, is the Word 
itself. After reading the Word as given in the les- 
son text, one is enabled to get his general bear- 
ings from Professor Beecher’s Lesson Surroundings. 
The outline map on the same page shows the geo- 
graphical localities. Dr. Geikie’s Lesson Story then 
serves to bring before the mind the simple narrative 
or content of the lesson. Having thus read the 
Bible narrative, and seen it in its proper bearings 
and géneral meaning, the teacher comes to Bishop 
Warren’s keen, incisive Teaching Points. They are 
supplemented by short and suggestive Added Points. 
Finally, in rounding up this brief lesson study, Dr. 
Hoyt drives home the practical bearing of the lesson 
in his Illustrative Applications. 

Such is the plan of the opening page of the new 
Lesson Helps. In the pages that follow, Dr. Mc- 





“tion of restless boys and girls. Mr. 


: Vol. 4, No, 251 


Laren will continue to furnish spiritual meat and 
drink to his tens of thousands of grateful readers, 


Professor Beecher’s Critical Notes will throw light | 


on obscure or uncertain passages. Dr. Schauffler, 
Teaching Hints will be calculated more than ever ty 
assist the teacher in arousing and holding the atten. 
Fergusson’s 
Blackboard Hints will be recognized under their 
new heading of Hints for the Superintendent. he 
Lesson Plan and Quarterly Plan, though reduced jp 
length, have not suffered any change that should 
impair their usefulness as aids to analyzing the les. 
sons into their parts, and viewing those parts iy 
their felations to each other and to the whole. 

Thus the new plan for the Lesson Helps is two. 
fold : (1) To furnish a brief and yet thorough equip. 
ment for the study and teaching of the lesson ; (2) 
to offer an opportunity for more detailed and ex. 
tended study of the lesson, with further hints as to 
how to teach it. 

In the department of methods of work ‘‘ For the 


Superintendent”’ there will appear, regularly, a sug. | 


gested Order of Service, varied from week to week 
so as to be especially appropriate for the current les- 
son or season, and references to selections from the 
Psalms, which may be useful for either singing or 
reading purposes in the school exercises. The sug- 
gested hymns bearing on the lesson will henceforth 
appear in the same department. 

The one new department that makes its appear- 
ance this week is that of Oriental -Research. To 
note that it is under the editorship of Professor Hil- 
precht is sufficient guarantee of the high standard 
that will characterize whatever finds place there. 
Professor Hilprecht. has the co-operation of the 
leading scholars ahd explorers of the world in gath- 
ering for this department fresh information concern- 
ing such really important discoveries as deserve the 
attention of the Bible-studying public. 

The long detailed Table of Contents that formerly 
occupied the first page of the paper has been placed 
among the advertising pages, and replaced on the 
first page by a brief announcement of the specially 
attractive features of the current issue. The publi- 
cation, in Boeks and Writers, of the list of Books 
Received, will enable readers to keep informed as to 
the latest publications in a more timely way than 
heretofore. Typographical changes in the book 
department, as elsewhere, will, it is hoped, serve to 
increase the beauty and atility of the paper in the 
eyes of its readers. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


There are questions which unneces- 
sarily puzzle those who desire to know 
the right. Many of these questions can never be af- 
swered, and there would be no gain to any one if they were 
answered. The best way to do with all such questions 
is to let them wholly alone. A correspondent, who 
requests that no reference be made to the part of the 
country where he’ gesides, writes ; 


Bad or Worse 


Several friends and readers of The Sunday School Times are 
having quite a dispute as to the following question : Which 1s 
most sinful, and which is least sinful, of the following acts,—s¢!l- 
ing your property to a brewery, renting your property to a saloon, 
or working in a brewery ? 


If it be admitted that all these acts are “‘ sinful,’’ the 
best way is not to do any of them, ‘fo let them all alone. 
Mark Twain says : ‘Some men have bad habits ; other 


men have worse.’' There would be no gain in deciding 
which habits were the ‘« worse'’ before deciding to keep 
clear of the «bad habits.’" Jesus says explicitly, ‘H¢ 
that is unrighteous in a very little is unrighteous also '" 
much."’ The ‘friends and readers of The Sunday 
School Times,"* whatever difference there may be '" 
those two classes, had better turn to some more remunera- 
tive occupation than trying to decide what sinful acts ar 
the worst they can perform. Is it worse to steal Bibles 
and tracts, or to steal yellow-covered literature, if you 4‘¢ 
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going to steal some sort of printed matter to sell to the 
old-junk man ¢ ? Is it worse for a muréerer to kill a man 
or awoman? Such questions open up great possibilities 
for «dispute ;"’ but is it worth while to go into the sub- 
a practical matter ? 


% 


In order to answer intelligently one 
question, it is sometimes nécessary to 
ask several preliminary questions, as a means of under- 
standing the question asked. Thus in the case of this 
question from a Pennsylvania correspondent : 


ject as 


How to Teach 


Please answer, in Notes.on Open Letters, the following ques- 
tion: Which is the best method of teaching a Sunday-school ? 

It may probably be taken for granted, to begin with, 
that the correspondent wants. to know how to teach 
pupils in the Sunday-school, although he speaks of 
teaching the ‘*Sunday-school.’’ If, indeed, he is a 
superintendent, and means to ask how he is to teach the 
entire Sunday-school, including all the teachers and 
scholars, the question would still be, What does he wish 
to teach? If he wants to teach punctuality, order, 
reverence, he must himself be an example in this, and 
steadily bring the school to his standard. But if, on the 
other hand, he is a teacher who wants to know how to 
teach his pupils, then some of the preliminary questions 
are, What does he want to teach? and Whom does he 
want to teach? ~The essence of all teaching is, causing 
another to know. No man can teach intelligently what 
he does not himself know, He cannot give anything 
that he does not have. A teacher must know a lesson 
thoroughly before he can hope to teach that lesson intelli- 
Many a teacher does not even study his lesson. 
Still less teachers know the lesson when they have studied 


gently. 


it. When a teacher knows what he wants to teach, he 
must be sure to know whom he is to teach it to. No two 
pupils are to be taught in just the same way. It is a 


teacher's duty to know his pupils individually. He 
must get much of this knowledge outside of the class, as 
well as in it Many a-Sunday-school teacher does not 
know the capacity, or intelligence, or habits, or tastes, 
of his several pupils. He must Nave Knowleage on ali 
these points before he can start hopefully in teaching 
them. Knowing what he wants to teach, and to whom 
he wants to teach it, then he is ready to consider the 
question how he is to teach. There is not space enough 
in this column of Notes on Open Letters to teil how best 
to teach a lesson to a pupil in the Sunday-school. In one 
sense, there is no best way of teaching. In another sense, 
the best way of teaching is to teach every way. Ifa teacher 
realizes this much at the start, he is ready to begin to 
study, and to know, and to pray, and to trust, and to 
teach. His pupils will see and will feel the results of 
his appreciation of the work before him, and of his de- 
sire to grapple with it. 


from Contributors 


Tennyson: The Man and the Poet 
By Agnes Grace Weld 


ET those who love us edit us after death,’’ said 

Alfred Tennyson shortly before he passed away ; 
and it is in the name of my reverential love for my uncle 
that | am going to try and tell the readers of The Sun- 
day School Times what manner of man Tennyson seemed 
to me during the many years of close intercourse it was 
my privilege to enjoy with him, and what I have gath- 
ered to be the teaching he most desired to convey to 
mankind by his example as well as by his spoken and 
written words. 

It is surprising how many people still contrive to read 
Tennyson's’ poetry with their attention so exclusively 
directed to the beauty of its form that they entirely ignore 
the soul within it, for whose sake the casket was so ex- 
quisitely wrought, and are thus led to assert that it is as 
an artist, rather than as a teacher, that Tennyson lives 
among the great poete of the century ; whereas he assured 
me that any measure of perfection to which he might 
Seem to have attained as an artist in meter was im- 
perfect, compared with the standard he had set before 
himself, since he felt that the gift of poetry was bestowed 
on him by his heavenly Father that it might be a vehicle 
in which he was permitted to convey to his fellow-me= 
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the message he had received from his ditine Master. 
He spoke very solemnly of the tremendous responsi- 
bility that had been laid upon him, so that, great as was 
the delight he felt in the exercise of his art, the sense of 
responsibility so far outweighed that of joy. in production 
that none of his poems ever gave him perfect satisfac- 
tion ; for, as he sat day by day at the Master's feet with 
that humility of childhood which he kept to his dying 
hour, he felt no words of his could ever fully reproduce 
the messages which had been spoken to his own heart, 
and yet that he must strive with all his might to clothe 
them in the best language he could find. And so he 
sang on all through that long life of his, not that he 
might receive the homage of his own or future ages as a 
consummate artist, but as one to whom, all unworthy 
though he deemed himself, the mission had been en- 
trusted of raising the thoughts of all who should come 
under his influence to a higher, diviner level, —the level 
to which he himself was ever aspiring. 

This sense of the divine mission entrusted to him in 
no way interfered with—nay, rather enhanced—the per- 
fect naturalness of his life. To try and find out what 
God had made him to be, and then to resolve to be that 
very self, and none other, was his constant aim ; for his 
conviction was that only as far as a man is true to liim- 
self can he fulfil the purpose of his existence. 

I think no man that ever lived came nearer than he 
did to perfect truthfulness. He was often a martyr to his 
determination never to say anything that was not strictly 
and absolutely true; for none could be moré sensitive 
than he was about paining people, and yet he would 
discard all smooth speeches that would have given 
pleasure, but would not have been quite sincere, and 
would just say right out the wholesome, though some- 
times unpalatable, truth instead, feeling utterly misera- 
ble for hours, and sometimes for days, afterwards, with 
the fear that in this moral surgery he had not handled 
the knife as gently as he might have done. Unless by 
his keeping silence the cause of truth would have suffered, 


he would never mention any matter that might manee a 
single use 1 ——p 


ble construction upon people’s words and actions. 
sure his attitude towards them made them better men 
and women than they would otherwise have been, for 
they were ashamed not to be what he showed that he 
thought them. 

He was always far more severe to himself than to 
others, and would bitterly reproach himself for being 
brusk in manner to untactful strangers, and for allowing 
fits of depression to get possession of him at times. In 
a letter to my father he earnestly warns him to avoid 
following his example in this latter respect, though after 
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Vet 


his marriage my uncle found it much easier to shake 
off these fits of depression than he had done in the days 
when my mother knew him as one sorely tried by the 
long deferment of that marriage with her sister which at 
last brought the ‘‘ grace of God’’ into his life. 

His deeply affectionate nature caused the death of 
each of the many friends he survived to leave a scar that 
never quite healed ; but he was always so anxious to keep 
sorrowful thoughts out of the hearts of the young, that, 
in the hours when I sat upon his knee listening to all 
the marvelous fairy tales of science that he would tell 
me evening after evening, I little knew the effort it had 
cost him to be all brightness to me, when his soul was 
sorrowing for the loss of one dear to him. 

In after years he would frequently talk to me about 
the friends of his youth, especially Arthur Hallam, of 
whom he spoke as of one who had died but yesterday. 
He used to dwell much upon his stainless purity and 
absolute truthfulness ; and this it was which made my 
uncle feel that the lessons of perfect purity and of utter 
truthfulness which he strove to teach in the whole cycle 
of the «‘ Idylls of the King’’ were not impossible to be 
put into practice by the sons of men. To quote the 
passages in Tennyson’s poems bearing upon these twin 
virtues would be to copy out whole pages, the intensity 
of his feelings being summarized by his saying, ‘‘ 1 would 
pluck my hand from a man, even if he were my greatest 
hero or dearest friend, or told 
her a lie."’ 


if he wronged a woman, 


The determination never to seem other than he was 
brought with it the absolute unworldliness that was such 
a marked characteristic of the life and teaching of Ten- 
nyson. In reading his correspondence with Queen 
Victoria (which she has kindly allowed my cousin to in- 
corporate in the Life of his father), we see how grateful 
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she is to him for having valued her true woman's heart 
more than her royal state ; and his many friends among 
the great ones of the earth all knew they owed my 
uncle's friendship with them to what they were in them- 
selves, and not to the outward trappings of their rank, 
He was just as ready to make friends with those in an 
obscure station as in a lofty one, and, once he had 
proved their worth, they were always sure of the same 
hearty recognition, no matter when or where he might 
meet them again. 

In the course of his long life he was occasionally 
obliged to hold intercourse with people who would 
be generally considered commonplace, but they quite 
ceased to be commonplace w hen,he took them in hand, 
for he he.2 that everybody is interesting, if you could 
only could get at him in the right way ; and he had a 
marvelous intuition for finding out that right way. It 
might have been said of him (as it was of our aunt, Sir John 
Franklin's widow), that the dullest people, when in his 
company, became aware of depths in their nature that 
they had never before suspected ; for he knew how to 
bring out the very best that was in them, and in the 
deep humility of his nature he would so treat them that 
he made them feel he was the learner, and they the 


teachers. It was just because he was to the end the 
patient listener, the earnest inquirer, the teachable- 
minded, ever ready to learn from the humblest of 


God's creatures, that he has been able to leave the world 
such a precious legacy in the teachings of his life and 
writings. 

As I have elsewhere stated, 
solemn charge from him, 
great a sacrifice’’ 
peerage 


he enjoined me, as a 
to let all men know ‘‘ how 
he had practiced in accepting the 
having once accepted it, he was most 
anxious to fulfil aright the new duties which it involved. 
He became doubly fearful lest his shortsightedness should 
be mistaken for haughtiness. ‘‘ Now that I am Lord Ten- 
nyson,"’ he said to me, ‘‘ you must be sure and tell me 
of any one meeting us in the road whom I ought to 
salute, because they might feel more hurt than before if 


x 


; but, 





Tennyson considered worldliness one of the most be- 
setting sins of the age, and one harder to root out than 
untruthfulness and impurity, because, while none could 

harbor those sins without their presence betraying itself, 

worldliness could exist unsuspected until it had poisoned 
unless a constant watch were kept 
over the motives of every action. My uncle believed 
the study of nature in a scientific spirit to be a great 
antidote to worldliness, as showing the individual his 
true position in the universe ; for, as he said to me, 
‘«When I think of the mighty to 
which ours is but a speck, I feel what poor little worms 
we are, and ask myself, ‘ What is greatness?"’ A still 
more potent antidote (as Tennyson has pointed out in 
‘« Lady Clara Vere de Vere’’ and ‘‘The Palace of Art’’) 
is the self-sacrificing service to one's fellow-creatures, 
and he told me that so highly did he esteem such ser- 
vice that his idea of heaven was ‘‘ to be engaged in per- 
petual ministry to souls in this and other worlds."" He 
went on to tell me how he felt that ‘‘ we shall have much 
to learn in a future world, and_so shall all be children 
to begin with when we get to heaven, whatever our age 
when we die, and shall grow on there from childhood to 
the prime of life, at which we shall remain for ever."’ 


the whole nature, 


worlds around us, 


My uncie was careful to distinguish these his own 
personal opinions about heaven, and also his personal 
opinions on home and foreign politics, from the message 
with which he believed himself entrusted by the Most 
High concerning the great eternal verities of morals and of 
faith in a divine providence. In his desire to foster the 
smallest spark of belief in the breast of the perplexed seeker 
after truth, Tennyson has used expressions of encourage- 
ment which were wrested by some into statements of his 
own views, till the publication of his son's biography of 
him, and that of the reminiscences of those to whom he 
spoke openly of his religious attitude, showed the world 
that his faith was by no means a vague and colorless 
one. He often spoke to me of the actuality of Christ's 
presence to him in the holy communion,—a presence 
which he considered the divinity of our Lord alone ren- 
He often dwelt on the grandeur of the 
title te Son of man. ‘‘ Weare all sons of God,’ he was 
wont to say, ‘‘ but one alone is worthy to be called the 
Son of man, the representative of the w hole of humanity. 
That, to my mind, is the diviner title of the two." He 
most earnestly assured me that nothing was such a dis- 


dered possible. 
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tress of soul to him as to hear men assailing the divinity 
of Christ, that beloved Saviour of whom he constantly 
used expressions to me analogous to his oft-quoted ut- 
terance, when, pointing to a flower lighted up by a ray 
of sunshine, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What the sun is to that 


' flower, that Jesus Christ is to my soul."’ 


He had an enthusiastic admiration for the hymn, 
**Holy, holy, holy, Lord God almighty,’’ and he con- 
sidered it as perfect in doctrine as in language, since it 
set forth, he said (using a homely simile), how ‘‘ the three 
persons of the Trinity are like three candles, the light from 
each of which seenis to blend with the others.into one 
light.’ It was his dwelling, for the sake of its greater 
simplicity, on the one light rather than the three lights, 
which has caused my thele’s utterances on religion to 
be ofttimes misunderstood ; but his true feelings may be 
summed up in words I used elsewhere when I said that 
nothing other men ever spoke to me, and nothing I ever 
read, even in the pages of that Bible which was Ten- 
nyson’s constant study, made the deep impression 
upon me that his words and manner did when he said 
to me, in just the same natural way as that in which a 
child would express his delight at his father’s making 
him his companion: ‘‘God is with us now, on this 
down, as we two are walking together, just as truly as 
Christ was with the two discipies on the walk to Emmaus. 


“We cannot see him, but he—the Father and the Saviour 


and the Spirit—is nearer, perhaps, now than then, to 
those who are not afraid to believe the words of the 
Apostle about the actual and real presence of God and 
his Christ with all who yearn for it.’’ 

I said I thought this was a presence that would be 
awful to most men. ‘‘ Surely the love of God takes away 
our fear,’’ he answered. ‘1 should be sorely afraid to 
live my life without God's presence ; but to feel that he 
is by my side now, just as much as you are, that is the 
very joy of my heart."’ And I looked on him as he 
spoke, and the glory of God rested upon his face, and I 
felt that the presence of the Most High had indeed 
overshadowed him. 
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Working Literature for the Inter- 
national Lessons 
July to December 


By Professsor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


HE three hundred and fifty years of history which 
form the general subject of the International Les- 
sons for the next six months are a momentous period. 
Not only did the two Hebrew kingdoms come to an 
end, after a varied career, but many of the petty king- 
doms round about them met a similar fate. The very 
conditions, however, which forcea on these catastrophes 
stimulated at the same time an era of constructive re- 
ligious thinking and of literary productiveness which 
makes these centuries forever noteworthy in the history 
of the world. The records of these years, preserved to 
us, not merely in the biblical histories, but in prophetic 
writings, psalms, proverbial collections, etc., are worthy 
of serious and detailed stidy, They belong together, — 
—the books of Kings and Chronicles, the prophetic 
writings of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and others, and the 
early psalm and wisdom literature. If a teacher or sta- 
dent feels bewildered, at the start, by the immensity of 
the task, it may be well to remember that a superficial 
study along right lines will be better than none at all. 
To be able to recreate the Palestinian world of the tenth 
to sixth centuries ; to trace out and bind together its stir- 
ring events ; to realize the real share in such history of 
such men of God as Jehoshaphat, Josiah, Isaiah, or 
Elijah ; to View these men as they really were, with 
drawbacks and defects as well as positive qualities ; to 
estimate, even in a faulty way what the period accom- 
plished for the world’s advance,—is to become, not 
Only more interesting as a teacher, but more eager and 
appreciative and sensitive as a student of the Bible. 
Every true teacher desires to do more than furnish pass- 
ing impressions for her children ; she wishes to accom- 
plish, during the half-year, some well-defined results. 
The present series of lessons affords a capital opportunity 
for teaching which will interest, inspire, and upbuild. 
No one can accomplish these desirable results with- 
out generous expenditure of persistence, patience, and 
ion on his own part, and gta use of the 
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labors of others. It is fortunate that so many excellent 
books can be had which will be helpful to the earnest 
teacher by giving that general grasp of the lesson in its 
environments which must be the basis. of successful 
teaching. 

Of histories of Israel there is no lack. Many of them, 


.such as the works by Renan, Stade, Wellhausen, and 


Kittel, need not be discussed in this article, since they 
would be of no service whatever to the active Sunday- 
day-school teacher.* If any one cares to know what a 
thorough-going critical scholar would say upon many of 
the disputed questions of Old Testament history, he will 
do well to purchase a book by Professor Cornill, en- 
titled ‘« History of the People of Israel,’’ to be published 
in June (Chicago : Open Court Publishing Co. $1.50). 
The wise teacher, however, prefers to select a book which 
answers questions instead of raising them. For doing 
this satisfactorily, while presenting a scholarly, pro- 
gressive, and independent characterization of the facts 
of the period, no recent book approaches that of Pro- 
fessor Kent of Brown University. The second volume, 
entitled ‘The Divided Kingdom ’* (Scribners. $1.25), 
of his ‘‘ History of the Hebrew People,’’ exactly covers 
the ground of the International Lessons. Written by an 
enthusiastic specialist who combines the power of ju- 
dicious generalization with unusual charm of style and 
clearness of expression, it is a book to rouse the reader's 
interest in the subject, to impart skill in teaching it, and 
to afford a sure foundation of respect for its value. 
Some readers will be puzzled by the introductory chap- 
ters, relating to sources and other questions of biblical 
criticism, but most of them will be grateful for the 
guidance through this labyrinth. No question will arise 
concerning the excellent chronological chart, the maps, 
the summaries of social, literary, and religious progress 
century by century, and, above all, the introduction of 
the prophetic utterances exactly where they fit the his- 
tory, and the well-balanced arrangement of the histori- 
cal facts. If one can buy but one book, they will 
probably get more help from this one volume than from 


ams: athan Of nousca the j yas the pioneer 
of this kind of literature in English, Dean Stanley"s 


‘*History of the Jewish Church,”’ is not out of date, 
although not wholly up to date. It is still unrivaled for 
its pen-pictures of the land of Palestine and her heroes. 
Canon Farrar put some of his best and some of his 
poorest work into the two volumes of the Expositor’s 
Bible series (Armstrong. $1.50), entitled ‘+ First 
Kings’’ and ‘Second Kings.’’ No writer is more 
graphic or helpful than he when he writes with care. 
The volumes are historical rather than expository, but 
abound in good hints for the clever teacher. Only the 
last hundred pages of the second volume give evidence 
of a hasty finish. 

The one who studies carefully the history of the di- 
vided kingdoms will find an arrangement, in parallel 
columns, of the material in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles relating to the same subject of much service. 
Such a harmony of the historical books, on the general 
plan of a harmony of the Gospels, has been prepared by 
the Rev. W. D. Crockett (Eaton & Mains. $1.50) in 
this country, and by Mr. Somervell in England. The 
former will subserve all needs. 

It would be a great pity to take a class over this fruit- 
ful period, and fail to give them some idea of the part 
played by the eight great prophets whose writings we 
have. The good literature upon the prophets is very 
abundant. A little book is soon to be published by the 
firm which publishes The Sunday School Times, entitled 
‘‘ The Messages of the Earlier Prophets'’ ($1), which is 
intended to be unusually helpful to the untrained student 
of the Prophets. Few, outside of those who give them- 
selves to biblical studies, know how to enjoy a prophetic 
book ; yet, when one understands the circumstances 
which occasioned the utterance of the messages they 
contain, and is guided to a sensible interpretation of 
them, they become even fascinating, and increasingly 
forcible and full of meaning. The book in question 
makes a free paraphrase of the actual utterances of the 
prophets, which enables one who is unexpert to grasp 
the exact course of thought, and thus to be able to estimate 
the contribution of the prophet to the religious prob- 
lems of his day, and then his message for all time. 

Two books on prophecy are worthy of mention as 


1 The proper titles, publishers, and prices of the books of reference for 
this period are printed im detail on a leaflet which will be forwarded by 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., op 
request. ‘ 


being inexpensive but good. Farrar wrote, some cight 
years ago, a volume for the Men of the Bible Series on 
the ‘« Minor Prophets ’’ (Randolph. $1). It is an intro. 
duction to each one of these, together with a \iviq 
exposition of its course of thought Two years ago 
the Open Court Publishing Co. of Chicago had the 
enterprise to translate and publish Cornill’s: series of 
popular lectures on the- prophets, under the title of 
‘« The _Prophets of Israel’’ (Open Court. 25 cents), 
It is a series of sketches, with the reproduction of essen. 
tial ideas only, and supplements Farrar capitally. But 
the recent work: of Professor George Adam Smith, en. 
titled «‘ The Book of the Twelve"’(Armstrong. Two vols., 
each $1.50), is a whole library in itself. His insight is 
wonderful, his powers of expression unlimited, his spirit 
reverent arid earnest, and his sources of information uni. 
versal. No one will ever regret the purchase of his 
books. Buchanan Blake's arrangement of the Prophets 
im a series of five volumes, so as to facilitate a scientific 
reading or study, is excellent (Scribners, Each, $1.50) 

An important factor in the comprehension of ‘this 
period is the grasp of the geographical changes made in 
the map of Palestine and of Western Asia during it 
Townsend MacCoun of New York City, who is his own 
publisher, has recently rendered a great service to the 
Sunday-school world by preparing a book of maps indi- 
cating every change in the political history of Western 
Asia. It is entitled «‘ The Holy Land in History ’’ ($1), 
These are accompanied by an explanatory text, but can 
be used by any one with success. They are very help- 
ful. There are two or three standard works on Pales- 
tinian geography which it will be worth while to mention 
in passing. Stanley's ‘‘Sinai and Palestine’’ (Arm- 
strong. $2.50) has not lest its value by its forty years 
or so of life; yet the facts which he detailed are set 
forth in a way better suited to the needs of the work- 
ing student in Henderson's ‘‘ Palestine : Its Historical 
Geography *’ (Scribners. 75 cents), while the ‘peculiar 
charm given to the’ subject by his wonderful ability in 
describing what his constructive imagination could pic- 
ture, has been inherited ina marked degree by Professor 
George Adam Smith, whose volume, entitled «+The 
Historical Geography of the: Holy Land,”’ is far in ad- 
vance of any similar work in interest, in power to fix the 
attention, and to convey a vivid impression of the pano- 
rama which unfolds before the eye of the traveler in the 
Holy Land. The book is too expensive for the average 
Sunday-school teacher (Armstrong. $4.50), but it should 
not fail to be in a church or village library. 

The ‘‘ Men of the Bible”’ series will be found of great 
value to most teachers. It contains volumes on Elijah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, the minor prophets, and the kings of 
Israel and Judah (Revell. 75 cents). No one volume 
treating of the notable personages of this era is more suc- 
cessful than Dr. Geikie’s ‘‘ Old Testament Characters "’ 
(Pott. $1.50). All that he writes is reliable and useful, 
particularly for those who need to be led very gently 
along the pathway of modern progress in biblical study. 

On the history of contemporary nations during this 
period no writer is better than McCurdy, whose ‘ His- 
tory, Prophecy, and the Monuments” has’ become a 
standard work. It is rather too expensive (Macmillan. 
2 vols. Each, $3) and bulky for the average teacher, but 
should be secured for every library. It gives a broad 
yet connected survey of the history of Western Asia in 
constant parallelism with the history of the Hebrews. 
The most prominent outside nation during the three and 
a half centuries are the Assyrians. A capital account 
of their history in ity relation to that of Israel is given in 
the “Story of Assyria’’ ($1.50), by Madame Ragozin, 
in Putnam's ‘Stories of the Nations.’’ 

If one should enter upon the subject of commentaries 
there would be no end to this article. Attention may 
rightly be called to two series, both originating in Great 
Britain, —the «‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges,’’ and the «‘ Handbooks for Bible Classes."’ !t is 
usually worth the student's while, when he is about to 
study a prophetic book, to find out whether there is 4 
commentary in either series on that book. There are 
also many excellent commentaries prepared by our own 
scholars. 

There is such a thing as having too many books. 
They clog the mind instead of stimulating it. Let the 
teacher choose not more than two or three, and use them 
with care as a supplement and support in the actual in- 
dependent study of the Bible itself. Let him aim to get 
beyond them, giving his own creative powers an opp0'- 
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qaity, and he will find in them, not only pleasure and 
jpformation, “but a constant stimulus to highsr and 
proader standards of thought, and to great effectiveness 
of service. ‘1 
Yale University. 
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“While It Is Yet Day” 
By Ida Reed Smith 


N a certain church, which shall be nameless, — 
itis a real church, though, and the incident | am 
about to relate actually happened,—there is a dear old 
gint, who, by his love for the services of God's house, 
wi his regularity in attending them, preaches every 
ek a sermon as effective as any his pastor delivers. 
Sunday morning, and Sunday evening as well, he is in 
jis place in one of the front pews. He is a member of 
he Bible class, whose presence and interest the teacher 
an depend on. He is an honored and cherished mem- 
ber of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and his serene presence and gentle voice are a benedic- 
tion to the eager, restless young lives he touches there. 

The faithful ones at the mid-week prayer-meeting 
listen with respectful and loving attention to the testi- 
mony of one who, for nearly seventy years, has proved 
tue God’s gracious promises. He recognizes no pecu- 
liarities of weather. Clear or stormy, cold or warm, wet 
or dry, it is the Lord's sending, but not meant to keep 
him from his héuse. His faithfulness is a beautiful 
object lesson to all who know him, strengthening with 
its own strength the weaker devotion of his brethren. 

Not long ago he was eighty-three years old, and the 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, a wise and kindly 
man, who believes in the doctrine of showing apprecia- 
tion while it is still of worth to its objecf planned a 
little surprise in his honor. The. school was opened in 
the usual way, but, when the little people of the primary 
department started to march to their room, they halted 
by the way in front of the Bible class. Then, as the 
ewpemendent gave the scignal for the school to tive—« 
tiny boy, carrying a big ribbon-tied bunch of roses, 
stepped forward, and, in a few simple, childish words, 
told the white-haired man how glad the children were 
that he had been so long with them, and that they hoped 
he would be with them for many years to come. As the 
child handed him the lovely flowers, a hundred snowy 
handkerchiefs fluttered the beautiful ‘‘ Chautauqua 
salute,’’ while tears of tender feeling sparkled like jewels 
in the eyes of the older ‘‘children,’’ pastor, and people, 
who felt that they could say ‘‘Amen and amen”’ to 
every word of the loving little speech. 

‘I didn’t know they loved me so much,"’ said the 
gentle old man afterwards ; ‘‘ but I'm very glad,—very 
glad |" 

Ah, the ‘"very-gladness'’ of the aged ! Whata precious, 
sacred thing it is! But do we do all in our power to 
bring it to their hearts? We know “ the night cometh,”’ 
when all our tributes of affection will be powerless to 
reach those gone beyond it into the eternal morning. 
So let the love-light shine brightly on this side of the 
shadows. Let us show our tenderness ‘‘ while it is yet 
day."’ 
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The Opportunity of Shining 


By the Rev. Isaac Ogden Rankin 


()*E opportunity in life is open to everybody. Pov- 
erty cannot hinder it, weakness cannot take it 
The child possesses it as certainly as the man. 

Dark days and times of trouble are its best occasions, 

It not only cures discouragement in our own souls, but 

it helps cure others. No one ever lost, except by loving 

darkness in a world that is too often dark, the Christian 
opportunity of shining. 

Now and then there comes atime of dull, depressing 
weather. The sun is hid behind the fog. The branches 
drip, the ground is soggy, the air is hard to breathe. 
Or the rain pours down all day with steady persistence that 
puts an end to plans of happy outdoor life, and makes 
complaining easy. In sucha time, when nearly every one 
is fighting to keep back impatient words and looks, there 
is an opportunity for Christian cheerfulness. 

A shining heart is not afraid of gloomy days any more 
than a lighted lamp is afraid of the dark. The darkness 
is the lamp’s opportunity, just as the darkness and dis- 


away. 
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couragement of the world is the opportunity of every 
Christian soul A lamp that burns in the daytime casts 
only a little light. You hardly notice it as you pass, or 
notice it only to wonder that it should have been forgot- 
ten and allowed to waste its energies in competition with 
the sun. Buta lamp at midnight makes the way safe 
for all who come. 

We Christians shine by a reflected light. We are 
brilliant only by our contrast with earth's darkness. 
Shining for gladness will be heaven's reward, shining 
for influence is earth's opportunity. It is when our fel- 
low mortals have turned their backs upon God, and walk 
in the darkness of-their own shadow, that our brightness 
helps. To carry this reflected splendor to other men, our 
hearts must always be open to the direct shining of God’ s 
light. The earth’s shadow is the moon's eclipse, and 
the shadow of the world is the eclipse of influence for 
Christians. 

Jesus takes it everywhere for granted that his disciples 
use this opportunity of shining. It is for this that he 
has left us here on earth. ‘Ye are the light of the 
world,’’ he says, taking our unity of purpose with him 
as a matter of course. Paul tells the Christians of 
Philippi that they shine as lights in the world. How 
could they help shining in the darkness of the heathen 
city, when the light of the Holy Spirit's presence was 
kindled in their hearts? Nothing but sin could hide 
that light. It was only more visible by contrast with the 
dark lives about them. Philippi was the place of places 
for their light’s efficiency, just as our own place and 
time is the best opportunity for us. 

Many Christians waste their best endeavors by try- 
ing to shine brightest when everybody else is bright. 
Cheerful by sunlight, dark at night, is their poor notion 
of efficiency. Most of us have little lights which will 
make most show in times of trouble. We can afford 
not to think much of shining on cheerful days. If we 
wish to be most useful, the dark hour is the time to let 
our light appear. We all believe that heaven is a cheer- 


ful place, but it would be poor efficiency to keep our 
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that celestial brightness, where the glory of God illu- 
mines every lighted soul, Our opportunity of useful 
shining is for the days on earth. ‘* How can you be so 
cheerful ?’’ said a visitor to a Christian girl upon whose 
family misfortune after misfortune had come. ‘You 
see,’’ she answered, ‘father is out of work, Lucy is 
sick, and Tom has broken his arm. Mother and I have 
to be pleasant, for there’s nobody else to be.'’ That 
necessity of shining because the world was dark was 
more than a necessity ; it was the Christian's opportunity 
of influence used the hour of trial, when, too often, it is 
least appreciated. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Oriental Research 
Professor H. V. miweat, eek D.D., LL.D. 
Palestine 


URING the years 1894-96, Dr. G. Schumacher of 
Haifa had surveyed a considerable portion of the 
country east of the Jordan under the auspices of the 
German ‘‘Society for the Exploration of Palestine."’ 
The instructive and most interesting results of his labors 
have now been given to the public under the title 
‘«Southern Bashan,’’ in the ninth volume of the journal 
of that society, accompanied by an excellent map com- 
prising the two Turkish districts of jurisdiction known 
under the names Qada ‘Ajliin and Qada Ez-zédi (South- 
ern Hauran). The whole work is done very admirably. 
It also furnishes to the student a good deal of archeologi- 
cal matefial otherwise inaccessible (inscriptions, objects 
of art, buildings, tombs, etc.). A separate edition of the 
text, illustrated by seventy-two pictures and sketches, 
and the map, may be obtained from K. Baedeker, Leipzig 
(price, 9 marks). 

The excavations at Jerusalem, successfully carried on 
by Dr. Bliss during 1894-97 for the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund of England, terminated on June 20 last year. 
The account of Dr. Bliss’s three years’ work is in the 
press, and will shortly appear as a volume by itself, 
richly illustrated with maps and plates. The excavator 
is at present in America. As soon as the new firman 
has been obtained fromthe Sultan, he wil! return to 
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Palestine to excavate in the region represented by the 
triangle Tell es-Safia, Tell Zakaria, and Tell Judeida, 
southwest of Jerusalem, about halfway between the latter 
and the Mediterranean. Tell es-Safia is a large prom- 
ising mound on the top of a ridge of white limestone, 
supposed to represent the biblical Gath, one of the 
cities of the Philistines, and the home of Goliath. 


Babylonia 


There are at present three distinct Babylonian expe- 
ditions in the course of formation. The Americah 
expedition, under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which has had such a signal success dur- 
ing its last campaign, is expected, to resume its work of 
excavating the lowest strata of the temple of Bél at Nip- 
pur in the fall. Professor Hilprecht has started for 
Constantinopte to make the necessary arrangements with 
the Sultan and the Ottoman government, already so favora- 
bly disposed towards the Philadelphia expedition. Vol- 
ume IX of the great inscription work of this expedition 
has been issued. It was prepared by Hilprecht and his 
pupil, A. T. Clay, and contains ‘‘ Business documénts 
of Murashfi Sons of Nippur, dated in the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes | (464-424 B.C.)."' One hundred and twenty 
cuneiform tablets, from the business archives of the 
wealthy firm of Murashi Sons, are given on seventy-two 
autograph plates, accompanied by twenty half-tone 
plates illustrating the form and size of these tablets, the 
numerous seal impressions upon them, and Babylonian 
art and burial customs. An introduction from the pen 
of Professor Hilprecht discusses the paleography and 
proper names of the inscriptions, and offers a translitera- — 
tion and translation of representative tablets, with their 
philological interpretation. As these cuneiform texts 
form the first large collection of inscriptions from the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, they are of especial impor- 
tance to students of the Bible, particularly as they make 
us acquainted with the life and local administration in 
the richest province of*the Persian empire, furnish a 
large number of* Jewish proper names known from the 








land of the Chaldeans,’’ by which Ezekiel saw his vision 
of the cherubims (comp. Ezek. 1 : 1, 3; 3:15; 10: 15), 
was a large canal not far from Nippur. The fact that the 
editor of the work brings forth new evidence for the cor- 
rectness of the Jewish tradition that identifies Nippur 
with ‘‘Calneh in the land of Shinar,'’ one of the large 
cities of the kingdom of Nimrod (Gen. 10: 10), will 
attract the attention of biblical scholars, even more than 
before, to the progress of this great American expedition, 

The German Exploring Expedition, under Professor 
Eduard Sachan, director of the Seminary for Oriental 
Languages in the University of Berlin, and R. Koldency 
(distinguished as an architect in connection with several 
German Orieniai expeditions, notably that of 1886 and 
1887 excavating at the Babylonian ruins of Surghul and 
El Hibba), has finished its work of examining Babylo- 
nian and Assyrian ruins desirable for excavations. The 
return of the two scholars to Berlin is looked for shortly. 
Their report is expected to arouse enthusiasm enough to 
send a large German expedition to Southern Babylonia . 
in the near future. 

News comes from Bagdad that the French Consul- 
General de Sarzec, who successfully explored large por- 
tions of the ruins of the early Sumerian city Lagash, 
represented by the ruins of Tello, has resumed work at 
the same place. According to a Turkish newspaper of 
Constantinople, his new excavations have already been 
rewarded by the discovery of ‘‘a bronze statue with a 
tablet bearing an inscription."’ 


Egypt 

Mr. Loret, Director-General of the Department of 
Antiquities, who recently found the unfinished tomb of 
Thothmes III in the «« Valley of the Kings’ at Thebes, 
has discovered and opened the tomb of Amenophis II, the 
son and successor of the former (15th century B.C.), at 
the same place. The mummy of the king and those of 
seven other kings, Thothmes IV, Amenophis III, 
Sanekht (all of the 18th dynasty), Seti II (close of the 19th 
dynasty), Rameses IV, Rameses VI, and Rameses VIII 
(2cth dynasty), were found intact in the tomb. The 
tomb of Amenophis I! is a magnificent chamber in ex- 
cellent preservation. The walls are covered with paint- 
ings, while the roof, supported by large columns, is 
painted a deep blue, studded with golden stars. The 
mummies of the other kings were found in a smaller 
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chamber, brought there later, apparently to save them 
from violation. In the interest of science, the Ministry 
for Public Works has decided to leave the bodies in 
their present place, and to remove only the smaller 
objects, such as vases, statues, wooden models of boats 
and animals, etc., which covered the floors of all the 
chambers. 


Philadelphia, 
%% 


For Children at Home 


A Girl’s Fourth of July 


By Zelia Margaret Brown 


+ URTH OF JULY doesn't seem to be a day 
for girls at all,’’ sighed Esther in a disconso- 
late tone. 

Esther was not fond of noise and uproar. She thought 
fire-crackers a dreadful invention, and wished that the 
Chinese had kept them at home. Indeed, to her the 
only pleasant part of the Fourth of July was the fire- 
works in the evening. 

So you see Esther's holiday was likely to be an un- 
happy time, for she had already fretted until she had a 
headache, and Ned had said something unpleasant 
about ‘‘'fraid-cats’’ when she jumped and screamed 
because a firecracker exploded near by that morning. 

‘I’ve thought of a good way for a girl to spend the 
Fourth,'’ said Esther's mother, looking up. 

She was just the best mother in the world. She was 
always thinking of nice plans for her little girl, and not 
all the racket that the boys could make ever called a 
frown to her brow. 

‘«QOh ! what is it, mother?’’ cried Esther, interested 
at once. 

‘*How many guests have Ned and Bert to-day ?’’ 
asked mother, 
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said Esther promptly ; for she had counted up the ter- 
rible boys, dolefully thinking.that each one would add to 
the noise. 

‘* You forgot one,’’ said mother, laughing. 

Esther looked out between the vines in amazement, 
and then she laughed too. 

**Oh, yes !'' she said. ‘I didn't count father, and 
he’s a boy too, te-day,—isn’t he?’’ I do believe he 
enjoys it.’’ 

‘*I suppose I need not ask you if you would like to 
do something to please your brothers and help entertain 
their guests,’’ said mother. 

‘Oh ! I'd dearly love to, mother. I would do any- 
thing except shoot those horrid fire-crackers and things,"’ 
said Esther. 

** My plan has nothing to do with fire-crackers,’’ said 
mother, ‘‘It is a little surprise. How would you like 
to help set the table for lunch out on the north piazza, 
and fix up some nice dishes, and make the table very 
pretty for them ?"’ 

‘*Oh ! can we? can we ?"’ cried Esther, jumping up. 
**And may I make an ice like the one I learned in 
And we will have the little 
leaf saucers for the berries, and I will gather my carna- 
tions for the table, and’’— 

«* Wait a minute, until you get your breath,"’ said her 
mother, laughing. 

Then they went out into the big, cool kitchen, and 
went to work. Louise the maid helped them. ~ Esther 
compounded her ice with the most exact care, and it 
turned out to be just right. She picked over the ber- 
ries, and put them in the leaf saucers. Then, with 
Louise to assist and advise, she set the table, while 
mother did a little cooking. 

** They must not have much hot food,’’ she said, ‘ be- 
cause the day is so very hot.'’ 

At last everything was ready, and Esther went to call 
the guests. 

** Mother and I invite you all to lunch on the north 
piazza,’’ she said. 

** That's jolly,’’ said Bert, «for I'm just dreadfully 
hungry."’ 

When they came to the table, every one pronounced 
it ** jolly,’’ and father said : 

** | wonder what good fairies have been at work here?’’ 

There was a tiny bouquet of carnations at each plate, 


THE SUN 
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and a large bouquet mingled with ferns in the low bowl 

at the center of the table, 

They all ate like boys who had been making hard 
work of their play. When Esther's ice was brought, it 
was found to be delicious. 

‘This is my holiday celebration,’’’ said Esther, 
smiling. ten: 

‘Well, I tell you, Dot, it's a good way to celebrate,’’ 
said Ned, ‘‘ and it was nice of you to get up such a sur- 
prise for us."’ 

‘It was mother’s idea,’’ said Esther ; ‘1 only helped 
to do it.”’ 

‘«It was a good plan, and it is well carried out; so 
you both deserve credit,’’ said father. 

The boys went back to their play under the elm-tree, 
and Esther, strange to say, had got quite over her ner- 
vousness and fear. 

She sat on the front piazza with mother the rest of the 
afternoon, and never jumped once at the loudest noises 
from under the elm-tree. 

When it was quite dark, the boys gathered up their 
fireworks, and then came to escort mother and Esther to 
the hill-top from which the rockets were to be sent off. 
Ned seemed very anxious that Esther should have a 
place where she could see, and kept running back to her 
to point out various gorgeous rockets that were rising 
like giant fireflies all over the town. 

When they were walking home, Ned approached the 
subject that was lying so heavy on his mind. 

‘Dot,’ he said, ‘‘it was mean of me to call you a 
‘fraid-cat this morning, and then you went and fixed 
things up so for us fellows. I think you're the best 
sister a fellow ever had, Dot, and I don’t mind that you 
don’t like fire-crackers. I guess girls don’t have to like 
them.’’ 

This handsome apology touched Esther's heart. 

‘« | was a’ fraid-cat,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I was very cross 
to you this morning ; but I'm sorry now, and I guess all 
sisters are as nice as I if they have such nice brothers.’’ 

Ned shook his head unconvinced. 
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sides, the other boys said that you must be just a jolly sister 
to have, and Bert and I said, ‘ Well, I guess she is.’ "’ 

‘*Oh! it wasn’t much, Ned,’’ protested Esther again, 
quite overcome by her brother's gratitude. 

** Maybe it wasn’t,’’ said Ned ; ‘‘ but, just the same, 
it counted. It made me think there are different ways 
to keep a holiday. You can just have fun for yourself, 
or, if you want to, and think of it, you can make some 
one else have fun. And I don’t know but that you get 
the most fun out of the last way, after all,’’ he added 
wisely. 

Akron, O. 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for July 3 
(The Kingdom Divided.—1 Kings 12 : 16-25.) 


WARNING Be_t.—One minute before beginning. 

ATTENTION.—Note from organ or piano calls school to 
order. 

ScripruRE READING.—Proverbs 14:28 to 15:10. (Re- 
sponsively by superintendent and school. ) 

APOSTLES’ CREED. 

LORD'S PRAYER. 

HYMN. 

Lesson READING.—By the whole school. 

Lesson Stupy.—Warning bell five minutes before close 
of study. 

A WorpD ON THE Lesson. —By the superintendent. 

HyMn. 

CLOSING PRAYER, 


[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


a 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘God moves in a mysterious way.” 
‘Scatter seeds of kindness."’ 

** Blest be the tie that binds.” Psalm 87 : 1-7, 
“ Soldiers of Christ, arise." 

“ Rejoice, and hail the king.” Psalm 44 : 1-8. 
“Onward, Christian soldiers !”’ 

All hail, the power of Jésus’ name.” 
* My country, ‘tis of thee." 


Psalm 142 : 7-16, 


Psalm 46 : 8-11, 


Psalm T25 : 1-5. 


A Tribute to the Home Department 


By George J. Michelbach 


President of Binghamton (New York) Sunday-School 
Superintendents’ Association 


O MUCH has been said and written on the subject 
of the Home Department, and so many Sunday. © 
schools have this important feature, that it seems almost 
needless to expatiate on it any more. And yet there are 
schools without this valuable department, there are 
superintendents who are unacquainted with it. 

Whenever we meet a superintendent who is actually 
cognizant of this admirable feature, we invariably find 
such a department in his school, because he recognizes in 
it something that will promote the growth of his school, 
numerically as well as spiritually. The reason, in most 
instances, for the non-existence of the Home Depart. 
ment in all schools, is attributable to the indifference 
of the superintendent, It is an undisputed fact that, 
if the superintendent is enthusiastic on this subject 
(and, to be so, he must understand its value), a Home 
Department is a certainty. 

The fault may, in some cases, be traced to some one 
else. If every pastor recognized the fact, that to him, in 
his pastoral work, this department is capable of being a 
strong help, a veritable ‘‘ pastors’ aid society,’’ he would 
not be so reluctant in approving, or even recommending, 
the adoption of it by his school, What a medium for 
good! 

In most cities and towns of any considerable size in 
our state, the work of the Home Department has been 
advanced quite extensively. This work is being system. 
atized to such a degree that it is almost impossible for a 
Sunday-school to exist in some districts without adopting 
the plan. Beginning with the enthusiastic superinten- 
dent, all along the line, the local union, the town super- 
intendents, the county superintendent, to. the state 
superintendent, there remiains no alternative, but the 
adoption of it invariably follows. 

What a source of blessing a well - organized Home 

Department tan be to a ‘c6intirunity, as well as to the 
main school! , People just settling in»the,locality are a 
once visited in the interest of the school,—entire fami- 
lies invited to the church and school, a hearty welcome 
extended in the name of the Master, a church and a 
Sunday-school home offered at once. 

But the primary object of the Home Department is to 
interest every one in the study of God's word, and espe- 
cially those who, for any reason, are denied the privilege 
of attending the regular Sunday-school services. Are 
all the people in any neighborhood members of the Sun- 
day-school? Are all the people systematically studying 
God's word? If the answer to either question is in the 
negative, there is positive evidence of the necessity of 
the Home Department. 

The benefits derived are many. To the individual, 
the family, the neighborhood, the Sunday-school, and 
the church, come many unlooked-for blessings. The 
Sunday-school teacher who has scholars whose parents 
are members of the Home Department, will readily 
testify to the marked improvement in “the scholars’ 
knowledge of the lesson. The superintendent owes 
much to the efficient and patient labor of the visitor of 
the Home Department. The pastor is indebted to the 
visitor for keeping him informed of new comers, and of 
cases needing his attention. 

We believe in the Home Department here in Bing- 
hamton. Its adoption by nineteen out of twenty-six 
schools proves the assertion. Our progressive Sunday- 
schools see the value of it, and have adopted it, and 
the record of each department bears proof of its value. 

To better carry forward the work, a Home Depart- 
ment Union was organized, which is now entering its 
eighth year of work. Our Union does very effective 
work. Its record of seven years will bear out the state- 
ment, Quarterly meetings are held, at which time 
reports are rendered by the representatives of all the 
different departments. Interesting facts are revealed. 
Usually two papers, treating certain features of the work, 
are read, which are open for discussion. ‘‘ Encour- 
aging ’’ as well as « discouraging”’ features of the work 
are brought out. 

Help is wanted. Help is given. The various de- 
partments are thereby benefited. To us the Home 
Department is just as much a necessity as the primary 
or intermediate, No well-organized school is without it. 
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As a superintendent of fifteen years, I can heartily, en- 
dorse the remark made by one of our first home scholars, 
who, just previous to his death,- while on his sick-bed, 
mentioning some of the blessings which he had realized 
at the hands of our faithful workers, said, ‘God bless 
the one who first thought of the Home Department!"’ 
Binghamton, Ie Fe 
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Securing teachers by the aid of printer's 
ink may be successful, if a superin- 
tendent knows how to do it. The 
way it has been done in Bethlehem Baptist Sunday- 
school, Eighteenth and York Streets, Philadelphia, was 
to reprint, with permission, a chapter from Amos R. 
Wells's ‘‘Sunday-School Success *’ (Revell), on ‘Who 
Should Teach in the Sunday-School,"’ and distribute this 
eight-page leaflet among the people whom the superin- 
tendents desired to reach. A letter accompanied the 
tract, and one of the superintendents, H. N. McKinney, 
testifies to the success of this method of securing teach- 
ers when no ‘‘preaching’’ would have availed, The 
letter precedes the article, and is as follows : 


How to 
Secure Teachers 


DEAR FRIEND: 
We are constantly needing more teachers,—that's a 
sign of growth and a reason for thanksgiving. 

It is frequently difficult to get teachers,—that's a cause for re- 
gret and sorrow. 

We want teachers who are intimately acquainted with Jesus 
Christ, and who can therefore teach Him from their personal ex- 
perience, who realize the privilege as well as the responsibility of 
teaching God's Holy Word to the young. 

We need some teachers now,—gnickly. Will you volunteer ? 
Please read the foilowing pages prayerfully, and then, if God says 
“Teach,"’ please so inform 

THE SUPERINTENDENTS, 
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Sor the Teacher 


The Teacher Himself 
By Edward Leigh Pell, D.D. 


N OT what the teacher gathers from without, but what 
he develops from within, determines his power. 

In a day when so many people are spelling ‘‘ method "’ 
with a large AZ, and when so many of the same people 
are not spelling ‘‘motive’’ at all ; when, if a man hits 
upon a new way of doing a thing, he immediately puts 
on his coat and goes peddling to others the patent-right 
to do it in his stead ; when the collector of up-to-date 
practical hints for workers runs a close and hopeful race 
with the collector of out-of-date, unpractical postage 
stamps,—in such a day as this one cannot repeat too 
often, nor with too much emphasis, this fundamental 
canon of the teacher's art. I say repeat, not argue ; for 
it evidently belongs to that class of truths which were 
intended to find their way into men’s minds through trum- 
pets rather than through syllogisms. We have all known 
teachers that have piled up helps around them until 
they were helpless, but we have yet to hear of one whose 
efficiency as a teacher did not increase with the develop- 
ment of his personal character ; for it is in the light of 
the teacher's character, rather than in the light of his 
knowledge, or helps of any sort, that the pupil receives 
his deepest and most important impressions. If that 
light is what it should be, the pupil will have a fair 
chance—other things being equal—to discern and grasp 
the truth ; but if the light that is in the teacher be dark- 
ness, Heaven pity the child that must walk in it! Heaven 
pity the child who must learn of the charity that suffers 
long and is kind from the lips of an impatient teacher 
who is never kind! Moreover, the teacher whose char- 
acter is what it should be, is never without something for 
his pupils. There are Sundays when he is as weak as a 
baby, and when the hull that hides the kernel of the 
lesson is_as hard as obstinacy, and the children seem 
destined to go without meat ; but all the while he is 
Struggling with the lesson, and failing, and, growing 
heartsick over his failure, his character, of whose exist- 
ence he is at the time unconscious, is sending forth its 
gracious beams into the hearts of his pupils without 
anxiety or struggle, and as noiselessly as the sun sends 

his rays into the faces of the flowers that look his way. 
One may say that it is like the perfume which some- 
times steals through the class from the violets which his 
teacher is fond of wearing. But it is better than that, 
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for the perfume of violets may divert attention from the 
lesson, while the influence which steals out from a fra- 
grant character helps in a marvelous way to open the 
mind to it. 

But while the teacher has nothing to do with the ac- 
tual work of impressing his character,—for character 
impresses itself,—he has much to do with its making ; 
and he must have much to do with its making if it is to 
exert an influence which will add to his efficiency as a 
teacher. I do not mean to intimate that he should un- 
dertake the making of a good character merely or mainly 
in order that he may be a good teacher, nor do I mean 
that he should go to work to make a good character as 
one would make a garment. Character is not manufac- 
tured, but grown. Still, it is a growth that is dependent 
upon cultivation, and we are appointed to have some 
part in its cultivation. ‘Cultivation’’ is the word. 
There are people who are never done with self-examina- 
tion and self-plowing and harrowing and pruning. This 
is not cultivation ; it is botheration.- Cultivation means 
working, but it also means watching and waiting. It 
means plowing for a day, and it means keeping one's 
hands off, and seeing to it that all other harmful things 
are kept off for a week. The man who imagines that 
he can develop a character by unintermittent introspec- 
tion is not wiser than the little child who plants its acorn 
in the morning, and digs it up before sunset to see if it 
has sprouted. On the other hand, the same thing may 
be said of the man who imagines that he can develop a 
character by periodically standing up for Christ, turning 
over a new leaf, or writing new resolutions, and ignoring 
between periods the little foxes that spoil the vines, and 
all the other little matters that make up for the days of 
watching and waiting. 

Let me try to recall three or four of these matters which 
must have the attention of the teacher who is interested 
in the development of his character. 

And first—to make a beginning—there is the teacher's 
love for children. I don't mean his love for childhood, 


or for humanity, or even for children’s souls,—we have 
ne EER Sinema email 
mind without making a ripple, —I mean his love for real 


flesh-and-bleod children. It is a common notion that 
love is something which comes and goes of itself, and 
that we have nothing to do with the order of either its 
coming or going. But, while every one knows a few 
teachers whose love for children is in no more danger of 
giving out than the water in the ocean, every one also 
Khows that the great majority of teachers never have 
more than they actually need, and in-dry seasons are 
often sorely put to it. The teacher whose daily calling 
keeps him practically out of reach of the young six days 
of the week especially needs to take heed lest his love 
for children degenerate to a mere sentiment for child- 
hood. I know a teacher thus situated who has pro. 
vided against such a possibility by interesting himself in 
the children that he passes on the street. His art con- 
sists simply in catching the eyes of the little ones as they 
harry by, and exchanging with them little telegraphic 
love messages. 

Lending a helping hand toa child in trouble—especially 
if it is only a childish trouble, and the child happens to be 
a stranger—is another simple expedient that works won- 
ders. I shall never forget the day I learned that for 
myself. The cost was a mere trifle, but the sunlight 
that burst through the tears on the upturned face was the 
smallest part of my reward ; for I remember that, when I 
went on my way, I bore myself as a man who had sud- 
denly come into large possessions, and | am sure the only 
wicked thing that went with me was a sneaking desire to 
see another little child in trouble. 

Another matter which the teacher needs to look after 
is his love for truth. This strikes at the vefy root of 
character. Onc cannot discuss so serious a matter in a 
paragraph, but I may call attention to one or two com- 
mon dangers. A frequent symptom of decline in one’s 
love for truth is a growing craving for the marvelous. 
The teacher who falls into the habit of telling marvelous 
stories, however true they may be, just because they are 
interésting, is in danger of eventually falling into the 
habit of telling marvelous lies—just because they are 
interesting. Truth will have the whole heart or none. 
Again, the teacher whose love for truth is too weak to 
overcome his love of ease, and who, in consequence, 
falls into the habit of making statements without taking 
the trouble to verify them, will eventually fall into the 
habit of persuading himself that there is really no harm 


in making careless statements, provided they are made 
in the presence of children who will not have a chance 
to find out whether they are true or not. 
How can one cultivate a love for truth ? 
is truth."’ 


«« Thy word 
A lover of the Word is a jover of truth. To 
love the Word one must feed on it. But studying the 
Bible merely to get something out of it for one’s class 
will no more cultivate a love for truth than will digging 
potatoes for one’s neighbors cultivate in one an appetite 
for potatoes. Every teacher should learn how to divest 
himself of his teacher's garb, and sit down before the 
lesson first as a pupil, solely bent on satisfying his own 
hunger. 

Then there is the teacher's motive. 1 know that this 
thing of looking into one’s motives is easily overdone, 
It is overdone when we insist that no one shall under- 
take to teach a class who is not inspired by the highest 
motive. That is probably more than you and I required 
of ourselves when we began. It is a mistake to insist 
on one’s aiming at a star that has not yet come within 
his range of vision. I have known teachers who be- 
gan with nothigher aim than to gratify the superinten- 
dent, and who eventually chose for their aim the molding 
of their pupils in the image of Christ. But to be care- 
less about one’s motives is to be careless about one’s 
essential manhood, and there are times when the teacher 
should turn sharply round upon himself and demand 
what he is about. And he should not put it off too 
long, for motives, however high we may put them, have 
a way of slipping down, slowly and noiselessly. 

Finally,—or, rather, to make an end, for this article 
is intended to be merely a starting-point for the teacher 
who would think on these things, —one should cultivate 
his grace of patience. I have known young teachers to 
value this grace so lightly as to lose it every Sunday, and 
never shed a tear over their loss. But those of us who 
are older do not need to be told that patience is the last 
thing a teacher can afford to lose, for the loss of patience 
is the loss of all. The teacher minus patience equals 
naught. 
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say that the teacher who is inspired by a healthy motive 
will always be patient. . But one may have a healthy 
motive and very unhealthy nerves. Or one may say 
that it is a gift which only God can bestow. So is 
peace ; but we know full well that the gift of peace 
comes only to those who love peace, who seek peace, 
and who do their best at all times to keep the peace, 
We must, indeed, look to God for this gift ; but we may 
as well remember that God does not give pauence, to the 
teacher who ignores the fact that a child has only a 
child’s mind, who is not willing to give seed time to 
sprout, and who foolishly insists on holding himself re- 
sponsible for the harvest which God has chosen to keep 
in his own hands. 

Worried, overheated, heartsick, with every nerve quiv- 
ering and crying, you have gone out into the open air at 
night, and stood watching the stars in their courses, and 
you have returned from that look at the guiding hand of 
God feeling that you could be patient forever. But did 
you ever try looking in his face, in the face of Him with 
whose little ones you have been so impatient, of him 
who, through all the years of your own inattention and 
forgetfulness and slowness of heart to learn, has not 
made a single gesture of impatience ? 


Richmond, Va. 
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Not many teachers can get along with- 
out patience. It is therefore a good 
thing for them to have. And yet, 
ideally, the teacher does not need it,—or at least needs 
it but seldom. and in small quantities. As a rule, the 
amount of patience which the teacher prides himself on 
displaying is the measure of his inefficiency as a teacher. 
If he had absolute power to hold his class by interesting 
them, the need for patience would drop out. Not many 
teachers can do that, and hence patience is the next best 
virtue for them to cultivate. But as between the two 
virtues of patience and holding-power, it might be as 
well to cultivate the latter as the better of the two. One 
thing is certain, the impatient teacher has a good deal to 
learn. He can either take a short cut, and learn how to 
be a good teacher, or he can take the roundabout way 
of first studying to be patient, and then letting the 
measure of his patience indicate the measure of his need 
in the direction of good teaching. 


How Far Patience 
is a Virtue 
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~ Lesson Helps 
Lesson 1, July 3, 1808 


The Kingdom Divided 


GoLpEN Text: A soft answer turneth away wrath: but 
grievous words stir up anger.—Prov. 15: 1. 


(1 Kings 12: 16-25. Memory verses : 16-19.) 
Read 1 Kings 12: 1 to 14: 20 


COMMON VERSION 


16 { So when all Israel saw 
that the king hearkened not 
oy _— the peo d answered 
t , Saying, at portion 
have = ia "Bavid? Salaer 
have we inheritance in the son 

to your tents, O 
“lL: now see to thine own 
So Israel de- 
parted unto their tents. 

17 But as for the children of 
Israel which dwelt in the cities 
of Judah, Ré-ho-bd’am reigned 
over them. 

18 Then king Ré&-ho-b6’am 
sent A-dd’ram, who was over 
the tribute ; and ali Israel stoned 
him with stones, that he died. 
Therefore king Ré-ho-bd’am 
made speed to get him up to 
his chariot, to flee to Je-ru’sa- 
lem. 

19 So Israel rebelled against 
the house of David unto this 
day. 

20 And it came to pass, when 
all Israet heard that J ér-o-bd’am 
was come again, that they sent 
and called him unto the congre- 
gation, and made him king over 
all Israel: there was none that 
followed the house of David, 
but the tribe of Judah only. 

at 4 And when Ré-ho-bd’am 
was come to Je-ru’sa-lem, he 
assembled all the house of 
Judah, with the tribe of Bén’ja- 
‘min, a hundred and fourscore 
thousand chosen men, which 
were warriors, to fight against 
the house of Israel, to bring the 

* kingdom nto Ré-ho- ‘am 
ti d°Sf- De —arts—us 

God, saying, 

t 23 Speak unto Ré-ho-bd’am, 


the son of Sél'o-mon, king of* 


Judah, and unto all the house 
of Judah and Bén’ja-min, and 
to the remnant of the people, 


Thus saith the Lorp, Ye 


sayi 
shall not go up, nor fight against 


our brethren the children of 
srael ; return every man to his 
house ; for this thing is from me. 
‘They hearkened therefore to the 
word of the LORD, and returned 
to depart, according to the 
word of the LorD. 

a5 ¥ Then Jér-o-bd’am built 
Shé’chem in mount E’phra-im, 
and dwelt therein, and went 
out from thence, and built Pe- 
ni‘el. 


1See 2 Chr. xi. :, &c. %See ver. 1 


REVISED VERSION 


16 And when all Israel saw that 
the king hearkened not unto 
them, t le answered 
the king, saying, What por- 
tion have we in David? 
neither have we inheritance 
in the son of Jesse : to your 
tents, O Israel: now see to 
thine own house, David. So 
Israel departed unto their 
tents. But as for the chil- 
dren of Israel which dwelt 
in the cities of Judah, Reho- 
boam reigned over them. 
Then king Rehoboam sent 
Adoram, who was over the 
levy ; and all Israel stoned 
him with stones, that he died. 
And king Rehoboam made 
speed to get him up to his 
Chariot, to flee to Jerusalem. 

So Israel rebelled against 

the house of David, unto 

this day. And it came to 
pass, when all Israel heard 
that Jeroboam was returned, 
that they sent and called him 
unto the congregation, and 
made him king over ail 

Israel : there was none that 

followed the house of David, 

but the tribe of Judah only. 

tAnd when Rehoboam was 
come to Jerusalem, he as- 
sembled all the house of 

Judah, and the tribe of 

Benjamin, an hundred and 

foursccre thousand chosen 

men, which were warriors, 
to fight against the house of 

Israel, to bring the kingdom 
ain to Rehoboam the son 

ot hatomen. But the word 
Wie arr we : ? 
Speak unto Rehoboam the 
son of Solomon, king of 
jodah and unto all the 

ouse of Judah and Benja- 
min, and to the ? rest of the 
people, saying, Thus saith 
the LoRD, Ye shall not go 
up, nor fight ainst your 
brethren the children of 

Israel: return every man to 

his house ; for this thing is of 

me. So they hearkened 
unto the word of the LorD, 
and returned and went their 
way, according to the word 
of the Lorp, 

Then Jeroboam built 

Shechem in the hill count 

of Ephraim, and dwelt 

therein; and he went out 
from thence, and built 

Penuel. 


The American RKevisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for “the Lorn” 
im verse 24, and “* who’ or “ that” for “ which” in verses 17 and er. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTECEDENT Events.—In his later years Solomon 
compromised his principles, married foreign women, 

built for them costly places of false worship, and overbur- 
dened his subjects through these and other lavish expendi- 


tures. 


Long before his death there was disaffection both 


among the tributary nations and in Israel (1 Kings 11). Upon 
his death there was opposition to the accession of his son 
Rehoboam, which led to the holding of a national assembly 
(12 : 1-16). The people demanded that their burdens be 
lightened. Rehoboam, rejecting the counsels of his father’s 
experienced advisers, answered them haughtily, and the event 
with which the lesson begins was the result. 

Time.—Before the middle of the year following Solomon’s 
death. By the numerals given in the Bible B.C. 982, with 
narrow possibilities of variation (Ussher, B.C. 975). Accord- 
ing to the Assyrian chronology, B.C. 931. 

Piacrs.—The country of Egypt; the territory of the twelve 
tribes of Israel ; the larger territory of the nations that paid 
tribute to Israel, extending from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates ; Jerusalem, Shechem, and Penvel, mentioned in 
the lesson ; Tirzah, where Jeroboam lived; Bethel and Dan, 
where he set up the calves. After the division, Rehoboam’s 
kingdom included the tribal territory of Judah and Benjamin, 
leaving out, however, Bethel and some other Benjamite 
towns, and including some towns of the tribe of Dan (2 Chron. 
12: 5-10). Simeon, to the south, went with the ten tribes, but, 
in its isolation, was in no very long time absorbed into Judah. 

PARALLEL Passaces.—Parallel with the larger lesson are 


L TIMES 


chapters 10-13 of 2 Chronicles. Additional statements con- 
cerning Jeroboam are found in 1 Kings 11 : 26-40, and in the 
added passages in the Greek translation after 1 Kings 11 : 43 
and 12 : 24. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, -D.D., LL.D. 


HE reign of David was the short noon of Jewish national 
glory, for that of Solomon was, throughout, distracted 

by persistent wars. The effeminate, unwarlike spirit of Solo- 
mon, careless to defend his father’s empire, given up to self- 


temples, wonderfal gardens, and sther COS Bena — 
drained his empire of its wealth, exhausted even a huge revenue 
from foreign trade, and, worse than all, involved the intro- 
duction of forced labor, like that exacted under the despots 
of Asia and Egypt, from the hitherto free Jewish manhood of 
all the tribes. Had Solomon been of the great clan of 
Ephraim, the head of all Israel till David had, for a time, 
raised Judah to pre-eminence, the laying the corvee on ‘‘ the 
Son of Joseph ’’ would have been less resented ; but to have 
the capital fixed at Jerusalem, in the far southern Judah, and 
that city glorified by a grand temple, by palaces, and by mag- 
nificent royal state, while Ephraim was neglected, and even 
forced to send its sons to toil, as unpaid laborers, in this exal- 
tation of their rival, was maddening. At Selomon’s death, 
the long-suppressed discontent broke out, and the favorable 
hour brought also the man to give that discontent a triumph. 

Jeroboam, an Ephraimite of Zarthan, in the ghor of the 
Jordan below Beth Shean, the son of a widow whom he lov- 
ingly supported, had, as a youth, shown so much energy and 
ability as an assistant in Solomon’s great works in completing 
the defenses of Jerusalem that he had been gradually advanced 
till he was finally set over the forced levies of the ten tribes. 
In this position, the wrongs of his fellow-tribesmen were 
brought home to him, and even dim thoughts of resistance 
began to take shape in his mind, after a secret interview with 
a prophet, who told him that God designed him to rend Israel 
from the empire, and make him king of it, leaving the next 
Southern king only Judah and Benjamin, Thus stimulated, 
he seems to have gathered a strong force of chariots round 
him, and to have built a fortress in the central hills. But 
Solomon got wind of his treason, and the plotter had to flee 
to the Pharaoh Shishak, then reigning on the Nile. 

At Rehoboum’s accession, it had been determined in Eph- 
raim that there must be reforms. A deputation was sent to 
Egypt asking Jeroboam, who had shown himself the champion 
of the tribes‘in the past, to come back and head this resistance 
to tyranny. On his arrival, he -bore himself with striking 
moderation, giving the young king every opportunity te avoid 
disaster, and retain an undivided empire. 

Though a man of forty, Rehoboam acted like a child. His 
threat of force and of increased tyranny made the cup of popu- 
lar indignation in the great northern confederacy overflow, and 
the ominous cry was heard, ‘‘ To your tents, O Israel!) What 
portion have we in David ? what inheritance in Jesse's son? 
Take heed to your own house, O David.’’ The trumpets 
forthwith gathered Israel under an independent flag, and 
Jeroboam rode from the field at the head of the vast throng 
from the ten tribes,—the first king of divided Israel]. Judah 
had its barren hills, Jeroboam the wide stretch of the whole 
land besides, including the rich districts beyond the Jordan. 

Bournenouth, England. 


Teaching’ Points 
By Bishop H. Ww. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Honor the Old Testament 


VERY time we return to the Old Testament, we are more 
deeply penetrated with a sense of its pre-eminent value, 
It is supreme among the literatures of the ancient times, 
They fade, this grows brighter every age. It has been the 
whole inspiration of the most permanent and religious nation 
of all history. It took them as slaves in Egypt, and made 
them to be kings and priests unto Ged. All their failures and 
expatriations are due to a disregard of its precepts. lis 
Shima (Deut. 6 : 4-5,) has delivered the race from polytheism, 
and changed the basis of service from fear to love. It is the 
true basis of the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. No Old 
Testament, no New. No system of sacrifice, no atonement, 
No play and power of supermundane forces at the Red Sea, 
none on the Galilean Sea. No resurrection power in the Old, 
none in the New for Christ and us, 

The Old Festament is history with the flesh off, so that the 
play of forces behind the thrones can be seen. It is more 
than a revelation of historical effects, it shows causes also, 
Any one can see Israel in Babylon, too sad to sing, their 
harps hung on the universal symbol of drooping sorrow ; but 
only the Bible student knows the cause of their being sent 
there. Every one can read of the division of the ten tribes 
from the two tribes; but only Shemaiah, and those who be- 
lieved him, could know that the division was of God, who 
said, ‘* This thing is from me’’ (v. 24). The shrewdest state- 
craft of earthly kings is foolishness when opposed by the 
King of kings. 

Teach that God is supreme among the nations. 
up one king on his throne, and cesteth down another to 
the dunghill. Or he sets up one, as Solomon, and casts 
down the same for his sins. God is in history more effectively 
than men are. His purpose in Israel and usis not the making 
of a regal nation, like Egypt or Babylon, but of a holy church, 
He will abolish any nation, at any time, to save his church, 
So the ten tribes were permitted or caused to go out and be 
lost, like a river in the desert. The best provider of a pure 
church is the best builder of the nation, 

Isthmus of Panama. 

% 
Added Points 
w promising Man and many a ge 
Let them not ruin you. 

Shun the counsel of inexperience and impetuosity. 

Soft answers win victories. Grievous words provoke strife. 
Choose your weapon and succeed accordingly. 

It is well to be spirited, but better to be sensible and right. 

One act of Rehoboam destroyed the achievements of years, 
and spread for all his later days a bed of thorns, 

To be right with God is essential to success. Abandos 
every project running counter to his will. 

Patriotism, as well as piety, sees God in the affairs of nations. 
Of many a dark providence God says, ‘ This thing is of me.” 


22% 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


cause, 


AW that the hing hearkened not unto them (v.16). Said 
Burleigh to Queen Elizabeth, ‘* Win their hearts, and 
you have all men’s hearts and purses,’’ Says Shakespeare : 
“What thou wilt, 
Thou rather shalt enforce it with thy smile 
Than hew to't with thy swore.”* 
Always considerately hearken. Be open toward anybody’s 
suggestion and advice. You may not think it wise to follow 
it. It is always wise to listen to it. Rehoboam lost the 
greater share of his kingdom by a senseless toploftiness. 

Then King Rehoboam sent Aderam, whe was over the levy 
(v.18). ‘* Tact” literally means ‘‘towch.”’ It makes all the 
difference in the world how you touch things, Touch things 
in one way, and they defeat you; touch the same things in 
another way, and they become obedient to you. Sadly did 
Rehoboam fail in tact. To send the tax-gatherer to a lot of 
angry and rebellious men was the precise way to start their 
anger to fiercer flame. Do not untactfully gather oppositicn 
against yourself. Try to do things wisely, skilfully, —tact- 
fully. If you must send some one, choose a likelier messenger 
than Adoram. 

And King Rehoboam made speed te get him up to his 
chariot, to flee to Jerusalem (v. 18). When, and especially 
through your own wrong and folly, things have utterly gone 
against you, confess it; do not foolishly fight against the in- 
evitable ; flee, and in other circumstances, and learning the 
lessons of a stern experience, do the best possible in altered 
circumstances. This fleeing is the wisest thing I see Reho- 
boam at just now. Never be ashamed to confess defeat when 
you have actually been defeated. You have made mistakes? 
Sedulously receive their teachings, and then set yourse!/ ‘0 
*‘ organize victory out of mistakes.”’ 

Aud it came te pass, when all Israel heard that Jerotoart 
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returned, that they sent, .. and made him king (v. 20). 

ithout endorsing altogether Jeroboam’s character, it must 
yet be said that this opportunity came to Jeroboam, not by 
juck or at haphazard, Jeroboam had beforehand disclosed 
industry, capacity, and faithfulness to duty (see 1 Kings 11 : 28). 
Because he had shown such traits he was now the man wanted, 
As Goethe has suggested, Saul found a kingdom while he 
was looking for his father’s asses, -If you are ambitious for a 
great chance, be getting greatly ready for it by doing now all 
you can, and as thoroughly and as nobly as you can. It is to 
prepared men that prepared places open, If Jeroboam had 
peen a slouch, he had never been wanted for king. 
So they hearkened unto the word of the Lord, and returned 
nd went their way, according to the word of the Lord (vy. 
). You have the word of the Lord in your conscience ; 
speaking out of the relations in which you stand as child, 
parent, brother, sister, friend ; in the great and steady natural 
jaws which make for righteousness ; in the Bible; specially 
in the example and teaching of Jesus Christ; also in the 
monition and suggestion of the Holy Spirit, applying the 
truth to your heart, More than one, and many a better, 
Shemaiah speaks the word of the Lord to you. You stand in 
measurelessly larger light than did those figuring in the Old 
Testament, The admonition which comes down from them 
to us is obedience to the word of the Lord. Though that 
word is athwart your wishes and inclinations, learn from these 
long-ago people that, as they did, you are to obey the Lord’s 
Never go against God. All Rehoboam’s great army 
would have been useless going against God, Go with God 
and for him. Only so can you go rightly, and, in the true 
meaning, successfully, Here is a good daily question for you : 
“Am I hearkening to the word of the Lord?’’ That is a bad 
day when you are not, 

Then Jeroboam built Shechem in the hill country of 
Ephraim, and dwelt therein; and he went out from thence, 
and built Penuel (v. 25). When a young man is in a po- 
sition, let him fasten himself im it, as Jeroboam did in his 
position, by wise measures and telling actions. The men 
turned out of positions are men who can be spared, But it is 
possible to so rightfully and wisely intrench one’s self that 
one cannot be spared, 
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Critical NoteS ~—————<‘( 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSE 16.—A// Jsrael: The official ** assembly ” of Israel 

(v. 3), not the ** congregation, ’’ as in the English versions. 
—The king hearkened not: They had demanded, as the con- 
dition of accepting him, that he should make the burdens of 
government lighter than his father had done, and he had 
given a contemptuous refusal.—Amswered: Not the usual 
word, but the exceedingly formal phrase, “* returned the king 
word.’ The reply they make is the decision of a delibera- 
tive assembly, though it passes into the form of a popular cry. 
—IlWhat portion, ete. : As formerly under Sheba the son of 
Bichri (2 Sam, 20:1), they repudiate the dynasty of David.— 
To thy tents, O Israel; ..and Israel went to his tents: 
This is the strictly literal translation, the pronouns not being 
plural, as in the versions. The words indicate the breaking 
up of the assembly, its decision having been reached. They 
may imply either that the members go to their homes, or that 
they go into camp for war. As most naturally understood, 
we have here, up to verse 19, a narrative of a single compact 
event. Hence they did not go to their homes, but into camp. 
According to the additional statements in the Greek (11 : 43 
and 12 : 24 f.), Jereboam had built a military camp at Sareira, 
that is, Tirzah (14 : 17; comp. Greek, 12: 244, ”), about 
twelve miles northeast of Shechem.—MVow see fo thy house, 
Devid: The house of David, here as elsewhere, is the Da- 
Vidic dynasty, and not, as some seem to think, the tribe of 
Judah. David’s line must henceforth look out for itself, for 

the nation will no longer support it. 

Verse 17.— The children of Israel which dwelt in the 
attes of Judah:-Those members of the assembly whose 
residence was in Judah.—Reigned: This may either mean 
“became king”? or ‘* was king.’’ Either this minority pro- 
ceeded, in spite of the decision of the majority, to recognize 
Rehoboam as king, or, having previously accepted him, they 
clung to him. Apparently they remained in Shechem, while 
the majority had withdrawn, either to Tirzah or to some 
other neighboring locality. 

Verse 18.—Aimg Rehobeam sent: Did it in his capecity 





as king exercising royal functions. —Aderam: He had 
held office under Daysid (2 Sam. 20 : 24). In 2 Chron- 
icles 10: 18 the name is Hadoram. Apparently he is the 







‘ame with Adoniram (1 Kings 4: 6; 5: 14).—Over the 
ley: The word is entirely specific, meaning the forced 
tahor of aliens om the public works. In some places the Old 
Version translates it ** tribute,’? which has led to much con- 
fasion . Adoram was a well-known veteran statesman, who 
had been for more than forty years at the head of a depart- 
ment. He had been Jeroboam’s superior in the days when 











Jeroboam had charge of the Josephite bearers of burdens in 
the building of Tirzah and the fortifying of Jerusalem (1 Kings 
11 : 26-28, and Greek, 12 : 244), and probably had to do 
with the rapid promotion that came to Jeroboam. 

Verse 20,—Ad/ Israel... ever all Israel: The majority 
claim to be the nation, and claim that the king they make is 
king of the nation.— 7he congregation » Not the “‘ assembly,’’ 
as in verse 3. The official assembly has dissolved, but the 
men who composed it still claim authority to act,— Zhe sribe 
of Judah only : Rehoboam’s monarchy is here spoken of as 
merely tribal, not national, At the adjournment of the assem- 
bly, the other eleven tribes stood with Jeroboam. 

Verses 21-24.—There were now two royal houses, ‘‘ the 
house of Judah ”’ and “‘ the house of Israel,’’ each claiming 
sovereignty over the nation.— Zhe fribe of Benjamin: Jeru- 
salem stood mainly in the territory of this tribe, and natural 
interests held most of the tribe to Rehoboam, though it had 
gone against him in the assembly.—A4// the house of Judah 
and Benjamin : The members and personal adherents of the 
royal family, including, doubtless, many individuals from all 
the tribes, especially men who had been employed in military 
or civil or ecclesiastical service.—7he-rest of the people: 
Other citizens. There is no especial reference to verse 17. 
In 2 Chronicles 11 : 3 the two classes are grouped as “all 
Israel in Judah and Benjamin.’’— Ve shad/ not go up: The 
prohibition prevented useless carnage. 

Verse 25.—These building schemes of Jeroboam probably 
occupied several years. Jeroboam seems to have lived in 
Tirzah till after the death of his son (1 Kings 14: 17), and his 
interest in Shechem and Penuel did not prevent his leaving 
Tirzah as the natural place of residence of his successors 
(15 + 21, 33; 16: 6, 8, etc.). 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Great Secession 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


fH lesson begivs with the explosion, but we must study 
the train of powder that caused it. There are two ways 
of looking at the separation of the kingdom, —the political and 


the religious. The lesson iE ie sUntente! mivente-ure “Yar 


deeper aspect. The two pictures must be “ stereoscoped ”’ 
to get a solid image. 

1, What led to the separation ? is the first question. 
the deepest reason from the human point of view was the 
natural antagonism between the North and the South. The 
tribal constitution produced tribal jealousy, and the indica- 
tions of a deep cleft between Judah and the northern tribes 
hadebeen clear as far back as David’s time (2 Sam. 19 : 41). 
From the beginning of his reign, ‘‘ Ephraim envied Judah,”’ 
and grudged that the king should belong to it. The former 
was the most powerful of the tribes, and had remembrances 
of departed glories, which made it chafe at the rise of Judah. 
The line of cleavage was determined by disintegrating forces 
that had long been active. 

But the actual cleaving was due to the oppressions of Solo- 
mon’s later reign. He made silver like stones in Jerusalem, 
but it was wrung from many an impoverished peasant. In 
those days a splendid court meant an oppressed people. The 
Sultan’s gaudy luxury is sustained by draining his subjects of 
their resources. 
cheap sin, 


Now, 


death. 


2. The mismanagement of the crisis has next to be noticed, 
Ecclesiastes represents Solomon as complaining that a man 
has to leave all his labor to his successor ; ‘‘ and who knoweth 
whether he shall be a wise man or a fool?” Perhaps the 
writer alludes to Rehoboam ; at all events, he deserved the 
His behavior is a model of how to wreck a 
He might have taken 


name of fool. 
kingdom and compel a rebellion. 


warning from the very place of meeting of the national con-* 


vention. 


It was not for nothing that the venue was changed from” 
The North 
would gather in force, and be on their own ground, while the 
South would be sparsely represented., The managers, who- 
ever they were (and Jeroboam was probably their mainspring), 
Now, it is only 


Jerusalem to Shechem, in Ephraim’s territory. 


scored when Shechem was fixed as the place. 


fair to the separatists to notice the moderation of their de- 
Whether compliance would have averted the disrup- 
tion or not, and whether it was a sin or not, at any rate, they 
were well within their rights in proposing conditions of alle- 
For the monarchy was not divinely appointed in 
such @ sense as to dispense with the popular choice, as was 
evident im the cases of Saul and David, and the latter had to 
‘* make a covenant ’’ with the people, or, in modern language, 


mands, 


giance. 


Solomon’s promiscuous idolatry was not 4 
‘Temples to build, priests to feed, offerings to be 
supplied, cost money, and his all but promiscuous marriages 
were costly too. So, though full-blooded Israelites were ex- 
empt from forced labor, the yoke cut deeply into their necks 
in other ways. The discontent which had been kept under 
while Solomon lived naturally came to the surface at his 


401 


to promise to abide by the constitution, before his recognition 
and anointing, The terms offered were reasonable. They 
did not ask for abolition, but for reduction, of burdens, and 
any man with common sense would have accepted them at 
once. Rehoboam was forty years old, and might bave known 
better; but he was arrogant, had the true aristucratic con- 
tempt for the people, probably had never had to manage men 

and, in his insolent arrogance, thought that, if he blastered 
and bullied, he could cpw a free nation. 

Like royal oppressors in all ages, like the French king and 
noblesse before the Revolution, he fancied that he had only to 
shake the whip in their faces to make them cower before him, 
The hot-headed young fools beside him, no doubt, applauded 
his * spirited ”” behavior, and he, no doubt, thought he had 
done a fine thing. But his foolish threats had fired the train 
and the roar of the explosion was louder than they were. A 
thousand fierce voices rang out the ominous cry that had been 
heard years before in Sheba’s revolt,—‘* To your tents, O 
Israel!’’ and the convocation melted away, leaving the 
blustering king and his impetuous advisers sobered and a 
little frightened at the results of a spirited policy. 

3. The next point is the two attempts to repair the breach. 
One was sending Adoram to parley with the leaders of revolt, 
If this was the same Adoram (or Adoniram) who held the 
same office in: David’s and Solomon’s reign (2 Sam. 20 : 24; 
1 Kings 4: 6), he must have been an old man. If his mis- 
sion was conciliatory, he was the very worst person that could 
have been chosen ; for he was the head of the department the 
oppression of which had caused all the trouble. But probably 
he was sent to work the policy of * Thorough,’’ already an- 
nounced by Rehoboam. Apparently the ‘ rebels ”’ thought 
so, for, when they saw the hated superintendent of the forced 
labor coming, they did not wait to hear his message, but 
Stoned him to death. So the first attempt at suppression by 
talk ended, and the first blood was drawn, and patching up 
had become impossible. 

It was high time for Rehoboam to fly, if he was net man 
enough to go to meet the revolters and retract his threats, 
His spirits rose when he got back to Jerusalem, and he deter- 
mined to try force. He seems to have contemplated war 
without one thought of the gravity of drawing the sword 
against a partof Israel. The brotherly covenant, kingly duty, 
the sacredness of God’s flock, which had been committed 


trouve; hs cre tiakracrit Stig ges" by ns very rengem : 


puts solemn emphasis on the fratricidal character of the in- 
tended war,—‘‘ to fight against the house of Israel,’’ and on 
the basely personal motive which made him ready to redden 
his soldiers’ swords with kindred blood, *‘ to bring the king- 
dem again to Rehoboam.”’ 

4. But now the deeper aspect of the separation comes into 
view. Intriguing politicians on the one side, and foolish” 
Rehoboam and his counselors on the other, disappear, and 
‘* Shemaiah the man of God,”’ strides on to the stage. We 
have not space to dwell on the part which prophets took in 
Israe]’s national affairs from Samuel’s days onwards. Pre- 
diction was the least part of their office; to declare the will 
of God at critical moments was their function, They knew 
themselves to be speaking his mind, and not their own judg- 
ments, and their authority was recognized even by headstrong 
bullies like Rehoboam. Singular that for centuries a nation 
should have listened to the prophets, even when they did not 
obey them, if their claims were baseless ! Whether they were 
or not, the history of Israel is unintelligible unless the institu- 
tion of the prophetic order is recognized as aiming to control, 
and, in faet, often controlling, by divine authority, king and 
people. 

Shemaiah declared as from God that the revolt was of him. 
Beneath the working of human passion was the unseen pres- 
sure of a divine purpose. The raging waves, that were driven 
by fierce gales of hatred and pride, were borne along by the 
swing of the great tidal Providence works 
through men who are following but the promptings of their 


movement. 


own, sometimes evil, hearts. 
which leaves God out of the reckoning is not an adequate 
He works in the politics of to-day as really as he 

Men are not moved by him on the world’s 


philosophy. 

did in Israel. 
chess-board as if they were senseless pawns or knights; but, 
more wonderful still, they move themselves, and‘all the while 
they are playing his game, and carrying out his purposes, 
The recognition that the separation of the kingdoms was 
God's will determines nothing as to the guilt or innocence of 
the actors. The Assyrian was executing God’s ‘‘ charge” 
when he smote Jerusalem, but he was punished for his acts, 
Pilate and the priests carried out the Father’s purpose, but 
they committed the chief of sins. The rending of the king- 
dom was in the line of God’s decrees, but Jeroboam and the 
Northerners sinned, and so did Kehoboam and his advisers, 

‘* natural’? consequence of Solo- 
So the politician, 


The separation was the 
mon’s luxury, idolatry, and oppression. 
whose view was confined to the surface of things, would say. 
It was the punishment of these ; so the believer in a God who 
works in human affairs says, ‘‘ The history of the world is the 
judgment of the world.’’ It was meant to cure the evils 
which it punished, but, like so many merciful chastisements 


A “philosophy of history ” 
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' of God's, it failed to do so, and Rehoboam in his dwindled 
kingdom was as besottedly given up to idolatry as his father 
had been in his prosperity. Of that tremendous blow the 
Prophet’s lamentation was tragically true: ‘‘In vain have I 
smitten your children ; they received no correction.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


1 Kings 12 to 16 : 20. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 

The disruption was a momentous event. Its full signifi- 
cance cannot be realized until we look back upon it in review 
at the end of this quarter. The series of lessons for the quar- 
ter is devoted to the history of the ten tribes, and is taken 
from the Books of Kings. 
hundred years (937-722 B.C.), including nine dynasties, three 
This history is practically 


It covers a period of about two 


of which were limited to one king. 
ignored by tie chronicler, and somewhat meagerly treated by 
the writer of the Books of Kings, who relates i# extenso those 
incidents with which prophets have to do. This lack of de- 
tail regarding the political facts may be due in part to the 
fact that a prophet was the author, and in part to the fact that 
when Kings and Chronicles were written the northern king- 
dom had ceased to exist by over a century. 

The student should hot fail to read rapidly through the five 
chapters indicated above, as a preparation, not only for this 
study, but for those that follow. The following simple analy- 
sis may be of service. 


eres. Ae Mm eemeg shea Rabolqrene-4. revalt ofthe ten 
prophet Shemaiah. 12: 20, 25-33: Jeroboam made king; 
his political and religious measures. 13: 1-34: The ‘*man 
of God’s’’ prophecy against Jeroboam’s altar and his fate. 
14: 1-20: Ahijah’s curse upon the house of Jeroboam. 15 : 
1-24: The reigns of Rehoboam, Abijam, and Asa over Judah. 
15 : 25-32: The second dynasty founded by Baasha. 15 : 33 
to 16: 7: His reign denounced by Jehu. 16: 8-20: Zimri 
founds a third, very brief, dynasty. 5 

Note in review (1) the reasonableness of the request made 
to Rehoboam by his northern subjects (12 : 4); (2) the amaz- 
ing folly of Rehoboam ; (3) how his plucky purpose was 
baffled by the prophet Shemaiah (12 : 22-24); (4) the selfish 
motive of Jeroboam in his internal regulations (12 : 26, 27); 
(5) the view taken of it by the prophetic order (chap. 13) and 
by the historian (13 : 33) ; (6) the frequency of revolutions in 
the northern kingdom (15 : 27; 16:9, 16). 


II, 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
ace to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A very clear presentation of the details of the half-century 
covered: by this lesson (937-887) is given by Kent, “ A His- 
tory of the Hebrew People : The Divided Kingdom ’’ (pp. 
16-37). Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish Church ’’ (Vol. II, pp. 223-240), 
and Farrar, ‘‘ First Kings ’’ (pp. 269-312, 337-339), are first 
class. 

III. QuEsTIONs FoR StupyY AND Discussion, 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in brackets are to other lesson helps 
in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Disruption. (1.) What were the grievances of 
which the Northern tribes could fairly complain? (2.) What 
more general causes were at work to maintain a separation 
between North and South? [McLaren: 1. Geikie: § 1.] 
(3-) Were the prophets consistent in saying ‘‘ This is of me”’ 
(12 : 24), and yet, later on, denouncing Jeroboam? [Mc- 
Laren: 4.] 

2. Jeroboam’s Selfish Policy. (4.) Note its four details in 
verses 28 to 33. Was the sinful element the deliberate intro- 
duction of idolatry, or the deliberately selfish act ? 

3. The Two Countries. (5.) What was the relative pro- 
portion between the two countries in size of territory, proba- 
ble population, arable land, and resources? (6.) In what 
respects had Judah the distinct advantage over Israel ? 

4. The ** Man of God out of Judah" (chap. 13). (7.) 
What attitude did he assume towards the altar at Bethel, and 
why? 


5. Contemporancous Judean Kings. . (8.) After reading 
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14: 21 to 15 : 24, how would we compare Judah with Israel 
in strength and in national purity ? 

6. The Dynasties of Baasha and Zimri. (9.) On what 
ground are Baasha (16 : 2) and Zimri (16 : 20) condemned ? 
Was it a merely mechanical judgment of the historian, as 
almost suggested by 16 : 19, when applied to a reign of only 
a week ? : 

7. The Half-Century. (10.) Was it a period of progress 
in any respect ? 

IV. Some LeapiInc THOUGHTS, 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

How easy it is to destroy! The short-sighted Rehoboam 
counterbalanced by one act of folly much of the constructive 
work of the preceding century ! 

‘** This thing is of me.’’ 
tory have a divine as well as human aspect and explanation. 
His thorough 
worldliness was the root of all subsequent evils. 


All supreme events ‘in human his- 


‘*¢ Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin.”’ 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
A Rebellion: Its Cause and Consequences 


ELL the class a little about rebzilions. Let the class tell 
you about any rebellion of which they Icnow anything, 
such as the rebellion of the thirtee. colonies, or that of Cuba 
against Spain. Call out the causes of these rebellions briefly. 
Then go on to tell them about the rebeition of ¥.ehoboam’s 
subjects, which took place many years ago, and /he conse- 
quences of which are still to be seen. Now bring out your 
map of the kingdom of Solomon. When Solomon died, he 
left his kingdom, in many respects, in good shape, It was 
rich and powerful. Many kings of the East honored and 
Before he died, he ordered that his son Rehoboam 
should be his successor. But no sooner did he come to the 
throne than he lost ten-twelfths of his possessions. Here 
mark out on the map what he lost, and what he retained. 
(If you have a map to spare, cut it in two, showing thus more 
vividly what was lost and what kept). 


inéfonywr-ent yoy hah? was thatled to, 


feared it. 


this rebellion. It was 


shepherd boy? What famous giant did he kill? Ho,» 
How did he charm King Saul when he was troubled? Why 
is the beautiful shepherd psalm which David sang? Who way 
his son? How long was the reign of David? Of Solomon) 
When young Solomon was made king, who appeared to hig 
at night, saying, ‘‘ Ask what I shall give thee’? For why 
did Solomon ask? What more did God give him? He was 
wise and great and powerful ; he made silver and gold y 
Jerusalem as plenteous as stones in the streets. Is he noy 
best remembered for his wealth or his wisdom? What dg 
Solomon say ‘‘ is better than the merchandise of silver, ang 
the gain thereof than fine gold’’? After he had reigneg 
forty years, hé died, and the kingdom was left to his son, 

A Foolish Son of a Wise Father.—The people all met in, 
beautiful town called Shechem, about thirty miles north o 
Jerusalem, to make Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, king. Per 
haps his companions called him a fortunate son. He had-his 
father’s throne and his wealth, drinking-cups of gold, hup. 
dreds of shields and vessels of beaten gold, ships on the se 
bringing riches from every land, thousands of horses ang 
chariots, everything which money could buy, and, of cours, 
plenty of companions who called themselves friends. Perhapg 
Rehoboam had learned the proverb, ‘‘ A wise son maketh, 
glad father ;’’ but his father was no longer alive, and it sens 
as if he felt glad to do as he pleased. As for his mother, she 
was a worshiper of idols, and did not care if Rehoboam forgot 
the God of David and of Solomon. We can see if he was 
Certainly, he did not begin his 
reign with prayer and sacrifices as his father did, 

A Great Assembly.—The elders and leaders of the nation 
were all at Shechem to try to plan the best things for the king. 
dom. While Solomon reigned, the taxes had been vey 
heavy, and Solomon had requited constant labor and skill to 
be used for him to keep up all his grandeur and state. The 
people were tired of it, and called it a grievous yoke, for it 
burdened them as if a yoke had been drawn tightly acros 
their necks. They came to Rehoboam, saying, ‘* Thy father 
made our yoke grievous: make his yoke lighter, and we will 
serve thee.’? Rehoboam said he would answer them in three 
days. 

Counsel of the Old Men,—There were some men who had 
been with Solomon to help in his government of the people. 
Rehoboam did not ask God, but asked them, ‘* How do ye 
advise that I may answer these people?’’ ‘* Speak good 


wise son or a foolish one. 





class how this folly showed itself. If the class has not studied 
the lesson, you will have to tell them the story, but be sure 
that you call it out from them again by appropriate questions. 
Only in this way will you “fix ’’ the facts in their minds. Aim 
to show them that if Rehoboam had been a wiser man, and 
had followed the advice of those who had experience, he 
might have ruled over an undivided kingdom. For the re- 
quest of the people was a most reasonable one, and any wise 
man would have mollified them by yielding to their petition. 

What was the consequence of the king’s folly? He lost ten 
of the tribes. - But this was not all, by any means. “From that 
day on there was frequent war between the two divisions of 
the chosen people, so that, instead of being able to resist their 
enemies with their combined forces, they wasted much time, 
strength, and treasure in fighting each other. Really, this 
rebellion was the beginning of that course of conduct which, 
in the end, sent both Judah and Israel into captivity to their 
foes. For the rest of this year, we shall see, in nearly every 
lesson, some of the consequences of this dire rebellion.’’ 
** United, we stand ; divided, we fall;’’ proved true of the 
descendants of David. 

Now ask whether all foolish people are dead ? 
know of some such folk, 
turning out well ? 


No, we all 
And did you ever know of folly 
No, it always turns out badly for those 
who indulge in it. Folly is very costly. Only wisdom is 
cheap. In what did the folly of Rehoboam consist? In 
taking the advice of the headstrong young men, and rejecting 
that of older heads. And are there no boys who are doing 
that same thing to-day? Alas, yes! Here let the teacher 
give a chance to the class to tell of some such cases that have 
come within their own experience. Let him add some in- 
For, as a matter of fact, out of ten boys 
who go to the bad, nine do so because they have bad com- 
panions whose advice they follow. 


stances of his own. 


** Evil communications 
corrupt good manners,’’ and in this way many a lovely and 
promising boy spoils his whole life work. Yes, it is possible 
by one act of great folly to ruin your whole life ! 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


2 RETURNING to the Old Testament after so long an 

interval since our studying of the reigns of King David 
and Solomen, much will need to be recalled that classes may 
understand the situation at the beginning of Rehoboam’s 
reign, which was more than nine hundred years before Christ. 
How long before this present year ?. What king was once a 


wore zy fon they rit be thy cerrante fareyer,”’ 
These old men knew what would be best for the king and best 
for his people. If Rehoboam had been wise, he would bay 
accepted what he must have known was just and good advia 
Perhaps too late he came to think so, 

Foolish Companions.—Rehoboam might have rememberel, 
‘*he that walketh with wise men shall be wise ; bat a com 
panion of fools shall be destroyed.’’ He talked with his boo 
companions about it. They had been boys and grown » 
together, rich, idle; pleasure-loving as he was. How they 
laughed at the idea of his serving the people who ought to 
serve him. ‘‘ Tell them,’’ they said, *‘that your little finger 
shall be heavier than your father’s body; say, ‘If my father 
made your yoke heavy, I will make it heavier.’ ”’ 

Grievous Words.—The third day soon came, but did not 
bring ‘‘a soft answer.’’ The people came only to hear tlie 
king talk roughly of added burdens, saying, ‘* My father 
chastised you with whips, but I will do so with scorpions.” 
Like the sting of a scorpion were whip-lashes, with shai 
metal tips that cut at every blow. In building great works, 
in labor in the mines or in forests, stern-faced task-masters 


stood ready to lash the idle or the weary who paused in their 
work. 


wy wtety 


Anger Stirred up.—An unexpected answer met the weak- 
minded king. ‘‘ What part have we in the kingdom of 
David?"’ ‘To your tents!’’ was the cry. ‘See to thine 
own house, foolish son of David.”” Away they went to their 
own cities, leaving only the tribe of Judah to be ruled by 
Rehoboam. The king sent a tax-gatherer, Adoram, alter 
them, but they stoned him to death. King Rehoboam called 
for swift horses and chariot, and fled to Jerusalem. 

A Tramed Army.—Rehoboam sent for his warriors, ont 
hundred and eighty thousand trained soldiers, to fight against 
the people of Israel, and force them back to him as king. But 
a mightier king than Rehoboam or Solomon was com- 
mander, he whose couriers were swift, whose orders con- 
trolled nations. Rehoboam obeyed when a prophet came, 
saying, ** Thus saith the Lord, Ye shall not go up, nor fight 
against your brethren.’”’ One message disbanded the army. 
No incendiary newspapers inflamed the passions of men, oF 
rekindled revenge day after day. The situation was accepted. 
** This thing is of me,’’ saith the Lord. 

; Two Kingdoms.—Rehoboam reigned over Judah ; the other 
tribes were the kingdom of Israel, with another line of kings 
and a distinct history. For us is the story of the foolish son, 
who despised good counsel, “turned his father’s wisdom to 
folly, dishonored his family, chose evil companions, spok¢ 
grievous words, divided a kingdom. For a blackboard sy™ 
bol, use in two sections, or imitate in gilt paper, cut in shape, 
a broken crown, 


Louisville, Ky. 
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f wrath.”’ We try to teach them how to exercise a persistent 
m Orgot 


words are spoken. 
sible, to teach of God’s promise to him that is able to rale his 
spirit; and we teach of Christ, who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again. 


anger, we have a message in the clause, ‘‘ But the tongue can 
no man tame ’’ (Jas. 3 : 8), and we leave our message with 
the thought, ‘* God can tame it.’’ 
little prayer which we are to use daily in asking for courage 
and strength to bridle the tongue. 


topical lesson out of the third chapter of James. 
teach that ‘‘ grievous words stir up anger,’’ and ‘‘ how great 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
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Hints for the Superintendent 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
























E HAVE enough material in our Golden Text for a FTER the opening service, spend five minutes in a brief 
W whole lesson, in teaching that ‘‘ grievous words stir historical pre-view, to show the connection between 
op anger,’’ it will be a temptation for the primary teacher to Jesus and Solomon. A parallel may be drawn between the 
se a good deal of illustrative material. In selecting our earthly empire of King Solomon and the eternal and world- 
wiystrations, let us keep two things in mind. First, a fact wide empire of King Jesus, the constitution of which is the 
pich the children understand perfectly at the beginning of Great Commission. The following simple diagram may help : 
ye lesson needs little or no illustration, and certainly our 2 


,jidren know by experience that ‘‘ grievous words stir up 
wer.’ Another thing,—too many illustrations obscure the KING SOLOMON 








t which we wish to make. It is the unknown in our les- REHOBOAM 
which needs illustration; the well-known facts can, JUDAH JEROBOAM 
#hout illustration, be used as they stand. ISRAEL 


Teachers who are free to build the entire lesson on the | 
olden Text thought, drill the children in memorizing this - 
xt, and then develop its meaning. The difference between 
“4 soft answer’’ and any other kind of an answer is clear 
en to our youngest. Perhaps some of them have already 
arned with keenest pain that ‘‘ the tongue is a fire,’’ and 
this through no fault of their own. We can best help these 
children who are **nagged ’”’ and scolded at home continually 
by showing them what the Bible teaches about “ turning away 





-CAPTIVITY———_ 


sel ragiea 
RETURN 





KING JESUS 














After the lesson has been taught in the classes, a very brief 
review may be given, connecting Jesus with Rehoboam by 
way of contrast. 

We have studied to-day about a king who hated his own 
people. Name? What had they come together to do? What 
did they request? Were the burdens heavy? If the king 
had loved his people, what would he have done? He might 
at least have spared them insult. But he showed hate. Con- 
sequence? He suffered /oss—of what? 
in hatred, for any cause ? 

Now Jesus, whose life we have just finished studying, was 
a greater king than Rehoboam. He came from heaven, not to 
show hate, but ? What did he do for us? Consequence? 
His kingdom is covering the world. His love seemed for a 


gentleness and patience toward those by whom these angry 
We use Bible illustrations, so far as pos- 


For those who lack self-control, and habitually speak out in 


+s I . 
We close by memorizing a $ there ever a gain 


In connection with our Golden Text thought we make a 
While we 





a matter a little fire kindleth,’’ we are to emphasize thé posi- pe 03 — agp cer ned a gain. What has 
tive side of our lesson by showing that ‘‘ a soft answer turneth Josey gate A tenet a 
away wrath,’ and that with the tongue ‘ bless"we God, even . 77¢#¢on, N. /. 
the Father.’ Memorize for climax: ‘For there is not a “2% 2% 
word. in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, thou knowest it alto- ee —quesuon Fiints” oe 
gether} — TEXTS OVE USC wrtrr— eink prey sa sere SF Fe 5 
Péilm 139 : 4; Proverbs 16 : 20, first clause ; Proverbs 12 : By Amos R. Wells 
18-22 ; James'I : 26). : reste: 
A glance through this: quarter’s course will show us that ee a 
many concrete things are coming into our lessons. Possibly HE Foouisn Cuorce (1 Kings 12: 1-15).—Who was 


interest and anticipation may be aroused if the children hear heir to Solomon’s kingdom ? How large was it ? What 
them named as **some of the things which are coming into was Rehoboam’s character? What kind of mother had he? 
our Bible stories.’? -** Prophets, chariots, soldiers; a brook, (1 Kings 14: 31.) Where did the tribes meet to confirm his 
ravens, bread, a cake, two sticks (1 Kings 17: 12), a barrel accefsion to the throne? What demands did they make? 
of meal, stones, a trench full of water, fire, a sword, acave, Were these demands just, or wrong? Why did Rehoboam 
a whirlwind, and an earthquake.’’ want delay? What was the advice of the elders? of the 
What do these children know of kings, of kingdoms, tribes, young men? Which were right? Why? Which advice was 
tribute, etc. ? How much is it necessary for them to know? accepted? What alternatives, somewhat like these, are pre- 
Unfortunately we have a new experience with this class of sented to every young man as he starts out in life ? 
little ones. They all know what to our babies in former classes 2. To Your Tents, O IsRAEL! (vs. 16, 17.)—What are 
was a sealed book,—they know of war, and of rumors of war. .ome wrong methods of gaining influence? some right 
Do you ever see your children at play during the week? methods? Did Israel do right in breaking from Judah? 
Note what they are doing, Little tots in a field opposite are Why? How does the word “ tents ’* determing the age of 
capturing Spanish war-ships.» Their weapons defensive and 4yi. war-cry ? 
offensive are their flag-staffs and tin horns, Their shoutsare =, Ty:% Kincpom Divipep (vs. 18-20).—Why was Adoram 
deafening. Our point of contact: A’ battle-cry,—‘*To your .en¢? How would his business make him unpopular? In 
tents, O Israel!’? ‘To your tents... . Now see to thine what ways, throughout these events, did Rehoboam show 
own house !”? ; lack of tact? What is the value of tact toa man? How can 
All who are shouting this battle-cry mean to fight, —to fight i+ be obtained? ‘‘To this day’”’—to what day? Who was 
against their new king, who said to them that, while he ruled, Jeroboam ? (1 Kings 11 : 26-28.) How came he in Egypt? 
their burdens should be heavier and their work harder than (1 Kings 11: 29-40.) What was his character, in contrast 
tver before. Yet they had cried to him to lighten their bur- with Rehoboam’s? What connection is there between ability 
dens. Where was this? Ina land where people hoped and ,.4 position? What was ‘‘the congregation’? How was 
looked for the Christ who had not come to them yet. The Benjamin affected by the revolt ? 
king sent his messenger to these threatening people. They 4. Tus Tune 1s FRoM Gop (vs, 21-25).—How did Re- 
vould have none of him. The new king fled in his chariot to }6boam show his weakness even in this final attempt? What 
his home in the city. , Would there be a battle? The word are some spiritual kingdoms that also are hard to regain when 
of God came to thése people who threatened war, saying, once lost? How did God show that he had not utterly cast 
through his messenger (or prophet), ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, Ye og Judah? Why was war forbidden? In what sense was 
shall not go up, nor fight against your brethren: ... return the separation from God? In what sense was it contrary to 
tvery man to his house ; for this trouble [thing] is from me.”’ Gos will? Why was Shechem chosen for a capital? Why 
The new king had listened to foolish words of bad advice, was Penuel built ? 
and: threatened his people. We teach that this separated 
neighbors, companies (tribes), and friends, who would not 
serve their king together in friendly relations, etc. The king, 
by “grievous words,’’ lost soldiers, friends, and lands. Our 
Bible tells us that God said, ‘ This thing is from me.’’ We 


For the Superintendent 
1, What king succeeded Solomon? 2. When the people 
asked Rehoboam for relief from their burdens, what two sets 


— we learn that God’s plan for these troubled people a (Golden Text.) 

give them long years of training and discipline, to make Betton. 
them and their land ready for a King who should never speak < 
ne thoughtless or unkind word, but who should love his 
People better than life, work for-them, die for them, and rise 
"gain from the dead that théy might live always. 

Northampton, Mass. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


of men did he consult? 3. Which advised yielding? and 
which advised continuing the tryanny? 4. Whose advice did 
are told that the people hearkened unte the word of the Lord, Rehoboam follow? 5. What was the ccaaie? 6. What ony 
ant returned. ‘We tive t6' send many becks and chapters ing of his father’s should Rehoboam have remembered? 


1. What kings are named in this lesson? 2. Why was 
Solomon’s kingdom divided? 3. Which of the twelve tribes Reading Association.) 


served Solomon’s son? 4. What lessons should we learn 
from Rehoboam’s mistakes ? 
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Oriental Lessor.-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


se O YOUR Tents, O IsraEL,.’’—These words are taken 

from an old revolutionary cry of the desert, They 
sound like a Bedwy refrain fitted to new names, Among 
the tribes of the desert, one of the strongest sentiments is 
that of loyalty to lineage. Attachment to the ruling family 
is a passion, and good blood, either in man or mare, is 
sacred in their eyes. But tribes are held together by com- 
mon interests, and not by restraints or physical compulsion, 
and, as the sons of the ruling race do not always possess the 
qualities for leadership of their sires, the patriatchal senti- 
ment yields to the common interest. Hence it comes that 
there are three or four great original tribes in the desert, but 
there are innumerable sub-tribes and branches, and sub- 
divisions of sub-tribes. And even in the gréat tribes new men 
of the lowliest origin often come to the front places through 
personal prowess and genius for leadership. It is also a fact 
that almost every tribe has its pretender waiting for the un- 
popularity of the ruling prince. 

The time when a new leader is chosen is often a time of 
turbulence among the Bed’ween. All who have heavy bur- 
dens wish to have them removed; but should the prince’s 
promises fall short of expectation, or should ht bear himself 
haughtily, aggrieved families withdraw from the tribe, and, 
in extreme cases, the cry of revolt is raised, and the people 
return to their tents to await the advent of the pretender who 
has bided his time. 

And so the people who had borne thé‘ heavy yoke ”’ of 
the gorgeous monarch, driven by the threat of the ‘* whips ” 
and ‘‘ scorpions ’’ of his frivolou$ son, raised the cry of revolt 
to the old tribal refrain : 


‘* What portion have we in David ? 
Neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse, 
To your tents, O Israel : 
Now see to thine own house, O David."’ 

‘* AND IT CAME TO PASS, WHEN ALL JSRAEL HEARD 
Jedaan, one o efilny princes © p azer 
went straight to the recognized preténder, and slew him with 
his own hand. _ After that, although he was of lowly origin, 
no one doubted his right to rule, It frequently happens, how- 
ever, that the rival shaykh escapes to Constantinople, where 
he is protected and honored, and kept as a threat over the 
ruling shaykh. Should the time come for his return to the 
desert, he is looked up to as.a man ‘of wide knowledge and 
a friend to the great, and such prestige goes far with the 
Such a man was Mahmoud, the shaykh of the 


ve, 


Bed’ween. 
great Moali tribe. . 

I knew an English lady who was married to the brother of 
the petty shaykh of a petty tribe, but the alliance made the 
insignificant sub-tribe a power in the desert. Jeroboam was 
an Ephraimite of rank, ability, and ¢nergy, and Solomon 
sought to kill him (1 Kings 11 : 40) ; but he escaped to the 
court of Shishak of Egypt, who befriended him, and according 
to tradition, gave him a princess for wife. His known per- 
sonal prowess added to the prestige of his connection with the 
Egyptian dynasty, as well as his deadly hostility to the house 
of Solomon, fitted him before all others, in the eyes of the 
revolted tribes, to be their leader and king. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: The Separate Kingdom Established 
Analysis 


I. SEPARATION INAUGURATED (vs. 16-20). 


1. Royal indifference (16a). 6. Overt rebellion (18 a). 
2. Outspoken disloyalty (16 6). 7. Precipitate flight (18 4). 

3. Open revolt (16c). 8. Recognized separation (19). 
4. Formal defiance (16d ). g. Israel's king (204). , 
5. Restricted loyalty (17). 10. Judah's constituency (20 ). 
Il SEPARATION CONFIRMED (vs. 21-25). 


i : issio lered (24 6, c) 
° rcion proposed (21). 3. Submission orc 
2. Cocscion forbidden (22-24). 4 Submission rendered (24 4). 
5. Progress recorded (25). 


+ 





Daily Home Readings 

Wise counsel rejected. 
The kingdom divided. 
Idolatry established. 


M.—1 Kings 12 : 1-11. 
T.—1 Kings 12 : 12-25. 
W.—1 Kings 12 : 26-33 
T.—1 Kings 11 : 28-40 
F.—Prov. 15 : 1-14. Despising counsel. 
S.—Zech. 7 : 8-14. Refusing to heac. 
S.—Prov. 16 : 16-33 Pride and destruction. 


The event foretold. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 































































































































































































































































Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Third Quarter, 1898 


Toric FOR THE QUARTER: Fruitless Efforts for a Sinful 
Nation. ; 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Jor all this they sinned 
still, and believed not for his wondrous works.—Psalm 78 : 3% 


Lesson Calendar 


1. Jaly 3.—The Kingdom Divided 
July 10.—Elijah, the Prophet 

. July 17.—Elijah on Carmel 

. July 24.—Elijah’s Flightand Encouragement .. . . 
July 31.~Naboth’s Vineyard 

August 7.— Elijah’s Spirit on Elisha 

August 14.—The Shunammite’s Sen 

August 21.—Naaman Healed 

. August 28.—Elisha at Dothan 

September 4.—The Death of Elisha 

. September 11.—Sinful Indulgence 

. September 18.—Captivity of the Ten Tribes 

. September 25.— Review. 


1 Kings 12 : 16-25 
x Kings 17: 1-16 
1 Kings 18 : 30-39 
1 Kings 19: 1-16 
1 Kings 21: 4-16 
2 Kings 2: 6-15 

2 Kings 4: 25-37 
2 Kings 5: 1-14 

2 Kings 6 : 8-18 
2 Kings 13: 14-25 
Amos 6: 1-8 
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Quarterly Pre-View 


R the third and fourth quarters of 1896, the Interna- 
tional Lessons were selected from the Old Testament. 
They included events from the coronation of David to the end 
of Solomon’s career, covering a period of about eighty years. 
The present quarter (the third quarter of 1898) resumes this 
historic line, starting with the disruption of Solomon’s king- 
dom, and extending to Israel's captivity, covering a period of 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty years, according 
to the chronology adupted (see ‘* Lesson Surroundings aie 
The general topic for the quarter, and the topics of its sev- 
eral lessons, may bg set forth thus : 


Fruitless Efforts for a Sinful Nation 


. The Separate Kingdom Established. 
A National Prophet Preserved. 

. The Erring People Reclaimed. 

. The Disheartened Prophet Reassured. 

. The National Corruption Illustrated. 
A Prophetic Succession Provided. 


— - 


eln-tio, Dawar over Death.. 
. The Prophet’s Angelic Defenders, 


. The Prophetic Work Concluded. 
. The Prevailing Sins Denounced. 
. The Final Penalty Inflicted. 


Books and Uviters 


Recent Missionary Literature * 


“THE books which relate to the topic of missions at 

home and abroad have appeared in the usual pro- 
fusion during the past six months, They- increase in 
value as a class of books, and are issued in increasingly 
attractive form. To the Fleming H. Revell Company is 
due a hearty word of recognition for the good taste, catho- 


* Christian Missions and Social Progress : 
Foreign Missions. By the Rev. James 5. Dennis, D.D. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 468. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.50. 

Christianity and the Progress of Man. By Professor W. Dougl 
Mackenzie. r12mo, pp. aso. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. an 

The Growth of the Kingdom of God. By Sidney L. Gulick, M.A. 
ramd, pp. xv, 320. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Apostolic and Modern Missions. By Professor Chal Marti 
AM. (Student's Lectures on Missions at Princeton Seminary.) ane 
pp. 235. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. , 

A Concise History of Missions. By Edwin Munsell Bliss, D.D., editor 
of the Encyclopedia of Missions. 16mo, pp. 321. New York: Fleming H 
Revell Co. 75 cents. ; 

On the Indian Trail. By Edgerton R. Young. 
ary. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 1. 

The Picket Line of Missions. By W. F. McDowell. (Epworth 
League Reading Course.) With an Introduction by Bishop W. X. Ninde. 
ramo, pp. 321. New York: Eaton & Mains. 90 cents. 

Impressions of Turkey. By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 
8vo, pp. xiii, 295. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

A Circuit of the Globe. By A. McLean, Corresponding Secretary of 
the Christian Foreign Missionary Society. 8vo, . » . o% is: 
Christian Publishing Co. $2. : : vor Be 3% — 

Twenty-Six Years of Missionary Work in China. By Grace Stott, of 
the China Inland Mission. With a Preface by the Rev J. eden Tay- 
a Crown 8vo, pp. 366. New York: The American Tract Society. 

75- 

Seven Years in Sierra Leone. By the Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. 
z2mo, pp. 252. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1. 

A Life for Africa : A Biography of the Rev. Adolphus C. Good, Ph.D. 
By Ellen C. Parsons, } + Ms With two appendices. 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 316. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 1.25. 
“A Half-Century in Burma: A Memorial Sketch 
Stevens, D.D. By his son, S. W. Stevens. 16mo, pp. 32. Philadelphia : 
American Baptist Publication Society. 25 cents. 

China and Formosa. With the Story of a Mission. 
— Johnston. 

o $1.75. 

Historical Sketches of the Missions of the Presbyterian Board. Fourth 
edition, revised and eniarged. 12mo, pp. 366. Philadelphia : Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church. 75 cents net. 

The Conquest of the Sioux. By S. C. Gilman. New and revised 
gee remo, illustrated, pp. 86. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill 

o. . 

Tell Them ; Or, The Life Story of « Medical Missionary. 
Dowkontt, M.D. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 256. New York : 


siemary Record, 121 Ev.st Forty-fifth Street. 


Study of 


A Sociological 
Vol. I. Large 


12mo, illustrated, pp. 


of Edward Abiel 


t 4 a By the Rev. 
tamo, pp. xvi, 400. New York: Fleming H. Revell 


By George D. 
Medical Mis- 


65 cents. 
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licity of judgment, and enterprise, with which it promotes 
the growth of a body of good missionary literature. 
Their list of recent issues is almost a library of missions. 
The most notable contribution of the year to the 
literature of missions is Dr. Dennis's Christian Missions 
and Social Progress. It purports to be a sociological 
study of foreign missions, and describes with great ful- 
ness the phenomena of missionary. experience as a 
trained sociologist would describe any other phase of 
modern activity. Such a scientific gathering up of ac- 
tual facts is of unique importance to the student. It 
makes possible an intelligent preparation for active ser- 
vice, and stimulates an enduring enthusiasm. Dr. Den- 
nis has made, however, no mere collection of statistics 
and illustrations, but has marshaled the mass of data 
accumulated by direct inquiry and exhaustive, research 
so as to produce a clear impression of its significance. 
A striking chapter is the lengthy one devoted to the so- 
cial evils of the non-Christian world. It is convincing 
with reference to the necessity for some regenerative 
force. The subsequent chapters show that neither edu- 
cation nor legislation nor pagan religious achievements 
have been, or can be, adequate to produce this effect. 
Christianity is the only possibility. Since the author is 
much more inclined to cite proofs than to merely argue 
a case, his conclusions are convincing. This work is 
indispensable to a well-equipped missionary library. 

A compact study of the relation of Christianity to the 

progress of the human race is contributed by Professor 
Mackenzie of the Chicago Theological Seminary, in 
Christianity and the Progress of Man. Finding that 
Christianity is the only religion inherently capable of be- 
coming universal, he shows that the Christian missionary 
activity of to-day is the foremost factor in the unification 
and uplifting of the human race, through its translations 
of the Bible, popular education, spirit of self-sacrifice, 
social regeneration, and its standards of religion and of 
life. The argument is supported by abundant and apt 
illustrations. 
Christianity in numbers, in adjustment’ to the. 2rowth ¥ 
humanity, in practical regenerative effect, and in the 
propagation of its ideals, is afforded by the Rev. Sidney 
Gulick of Japan in his volume on The Growth of the 
Kingdom of God. Originally prepared for an audience 
of intelligent Japanese young men, it groups in an effec- 
tive way a large mass of important statistical information 
of-much value to the student of missions. 

An encouraging and helpful volume to the believer in 
missionary enterprise is Professor Martin's Apostolic and 
Modern Missions, delivered first in lecture form at 
Princeton. It aims to encourage by showing that mod- 
ern missions furnish a fair parallel to those of apostolic 
days in principles, problems, methods, and results. 
Student volunteers will be interested in comparing the 
author's extension of the argument by the late Dr. Law- 
rence in Modern Missions in the East (Harper), against 
the motto of the Student Volunteer movement, with Mr. 
Speer’s defense of the motto in the forthcoming report 
of the proceedings of the Cleveland convention. The 
book is one of those that sti.nulate thought and enlist 
the hearty sympathy of the reader. 

For a concise summary of the facts which every Chris- 
tian man should know about the history of missionary 
extension it will be difficult to improve upon Bliss’s A 
Concise History of Missions. Its brevity is its greatest 
weakness, since all romantic or startling data are ex- 
cluded. It covers, not only the history of missions, but 
the approved methods of missionary work. Two appen- 
dices, giving a table of the principal foreign missionary 
societies in the order of their organization, and a se- 
iected bibliography of missions, add greatly to its value 
as a work of reference. 

The romantic aspect of mission work is well repre- 
sented by two books, moderate in size, but effective in 
contents. One is entitled On the Indian Trail The 
author, Edgerton R. Young, is one who has the instinct 
for telling a story. He might be very successful as a 
writer of books for youth. His tale of pioneering among 
the American Indians of the distant North is rather a 
series of typical experiences than a continuous narrative. 
It is interesting, cheerful, and wholesome throughout. 
The other, The Picket Line of Missions, was prepared 
for the reading course of the Epworth League as an jn. 
spiring introduction to the study of missionary advance 
by Bishop Ninde. It is a series of sketches of eight 
representative missionary pioneers, including Living. 
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stone, Mackay, Keith-Falconer, Mackenzie, and Thobum, 
Each sketch is by an expert, and is remarkably goog 
The four pen portraits of Mackay, Sia Sek Ong, Mag 
kenzie the medical missionary, and Bishop Thobur, 
could hardly be excelled. The League deserves cop. 
gratulation for the production of so valuable a book of 
its class. 

No library of missions is complete until it contains , 
volume which vividly describes the different countries jg 
which activity is carried on, Such a book is worthy of 
more than passing mention. Professor Ramsay's |m, 
pressions of Turkey purports to be a description of the 
real Turkey of to-day as it appears to the eye of th 
trained explorer and scholar familiar, from long ang 
varied experience, with its peoples. Its greatest valy 
lies in its candid estimate of the importance and the 
future of the peoples of Asiatic Turkey. It is a hope 
estimate provided a stable and just government, 
amalgamation of the Greek and Turkish races, and 
toleration of religions, be secured, each factor, accordin 
to Professor Ramsay, being readily obtainable. Sudy 
impartial and reliable discussions as these are much 
be desired. 

Records of the visitation of mission fields by thog 
who make official or recreative tours from the Unite 
States are not infrequent at the present day. A Circuit 
of the Globe, by Dr. McLean, the secretary of the For 
eign Missionary Society of the Christian. denomination, 
is one of the best of its kind, bright, instructive, and 
readable. It is beautifully illustrated. The book is 
written, as one might expect, from the standpoint of 
the missions and interests of the author’ s denomination, 

In the department of missionary biographies several 
excellent books have appeared. Twenty-Six Years of 
Missionary Work in China, by Mrs. Stott of the China 
Inland Mission, is of unusual power because of its sim 
plicity. It describes the slow progress and the appar 
ently petty victories of a long residence in a Chinese 
station: The astonishing difficulties created by Chinese 


conservatism, prejudice, pride, and, ignorance, and the” 
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without any apparent intention of doing so.. The im 
pressive factor in the process is the absolute devoti 
and trustfulness of the missionaries. The book is @ 
that brings a blessing even to the hasty reader. 

Seven Years in Sierra Leone is another remarkablé 
story of self-surrender. It is told in Dr. Arthur T. Pier 
son's effective way. It relates’ the active service it 
Regent's Town of a humble missionary, William Johm 
son, between 1816 and 1823. He was sent out as 
teacher to the ignorant negroes rescued from slave-ships 
by British war vessels, and landed at Sierra Leone. He 
found himself thrust into the work of organizing all 
kinds of practical operations, for the people were dest 
tute, ignorant, and helpless. He was also absorbed ia 
his work of teaching, but his passion for souls led him 
constantly to utter appeals for repentance. The few 
years of unselfish heroic service wrought an utter trans 
formation. From wild and wretched savages he devel 
oped a congregation which held its own, after his death, 
during twenty years of repeated discouragement and 
disaster. The story is worth the telling and worth the 
reading. 

A third biography of permanent value is entitled A 
Life for Africa, the story of the twelve years’ service of 
the Rev. Adolphus C. Good of Equatorial Africa. It is 
written with discrimination as well as sympathy, and 
affords an intelligent view of the possibilities of African 
mission work. Mr. Good is compared, not without rea 
son, to Bishop Hannington, the martyr of East Africa 
His memoir is valuable, however, from the point of view, . 
of his efficient and unselfish life. Incidentally, it 
affords a stimulus to the adoption of the plan of having 
a missionary attached to some single home church which 
provides for his support, and considers him as its repre 
sentative. A Half-Century in Barma is a brief memo 
rial sketch of the work of Dr. Edward A. Stevens, the 
Baptist missionary, by his son. 

Two historical sketches are worthy of mention. China 
and Formosa, by the trained missionary expert, the 
Rev. James Johnston, is the story of the missionary 
terprise of the Presbyterians of England. In 1847, they 
planted a mission in Hong-Kong and Amoy ; in 1858, a 
Swatow ; and in 1865, at Taiwan in Formosa. The 
first quarter century up to 1872 was a period of steady 
development and great relative success, In 1881, work 
was begun at Singapore. The Presbyterians have i 


























isted on well-educated, well-sustained 
pissionaries, OM a trained native agency, 
ind on local self-government, and gradu- 
ted self-support of churches. _ The record 
;. one of permanent value for reference. 
e Historical Sketches of the Missions 
under the care of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, is 
>» a work of reference intended for 
ownership and use by every loyal Presby- 
terian. It is condensed, but not .at the 
lexpense of comprehensiveness, clearness, 
or interest. Each of the twelve missions 
is represented by amap. The book asa 
whole is indispensable to the would-be 
intelligent observer of Presbyterian effort. 
The Conquest of the Sioux, by S. C. 
jlman, has excellent illustrations, and is 
pod as far as it goes, but it is unsatisfac- 
, because of its sketchiness and scanty 
nformation. 
A very characteristic and indescribable 
book is Dr. Dowkontt's latest volume, Tell 
em. It is the graphic story of his own 
varied life of consecrated ‘service. Those 
ho are unacquainted with his work as 
the founder of the International Medical 
Missionary Society, and as head of the 
Training Institute, should not fail to read 
it—not merely as the account of a career 
which God has singularly blessed, but as 
siting forth a phase of missionary work 
ofsupreme value. Dr. Dowkontt has not 
been in the foreign field, but ke has 
labored with equal heroism at home. His 
life has been a life of faith. Its modest 
recital is a tonic to the reader. 
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Peterborough, by the Rev. W. D. Sweet- 
ing, M. A. ; Norwich, by C. H. B. Quennell. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. X, 112 ; 112; 132; 135; 
vi, 135 ; viii, T1§. ph Geor, Bell & 
Sons; New York: The Macmillan Co. 
60 cents each. ) ” 
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twenty-five handy volumes on the cathe- 
drals of England. The books are designed 
to furnish a succinct historical and de- 
scriptive account of each English cathe- 
dral. They are meant to be authentic and 
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attractive books are a part, embraces over | 


tion of our banking to the character and 
needs of the country is a desideratum. 


% 
Tales of the Real Gypsy. By Pau! Kester. 
(12amo, pp. xi, 312. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure. §1.) 


The gypsy has become naturalized in 
America, since the growing density of 
population and the -enclosure of the 
commons have made it difficult for him to 
continue his life in Great Britain, Mr. 
Kester has studied this strange race in 
their new haunts, and finds them as 
original and peculiar as in Europe. He 
does justice to. their wonderful loyalty 
to their kinsmen, and their sacrifices for 
their children and their aged parents. But 


wider sense of duty and their general 
heathenism. His stories are well told, 
and are followed by studies of their 
character and their customs. 


% 


A Guest at the Ludiow, and Other Stories. By 
Edgar Wilson N ye [Bill Nye}. (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 271. Indianapolis, Ind. : The 
Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.25.) 


Many a man weighted with care has 
thanked «Bill Nye’’ for the humorous 
lecture which has helped him out of a 
chronic sedateness or gloom. The voice 
of Edgar Wilson Nye can never be heard 
again except through his published work, 
and A Guest at the Ludlow will keep in 
mind many a drollery too good to be lost. 
Like all our humorists, Nye had _ his 
characteristic strength and weakness. 
Time will hardly place him in the front 
rank, but it will not therefore fail to ren- 
der unto him the due which is his. 


ae 





Nansen’s Farthest 
Nansen’s North, hailed as one 
Parthest North of the greatest works 
of travel issued in this century, has met 
with great success for a ten-dollar work, 
but the price was a barrier to persons of 
small means. Hasper & Brothers, recog- 
| nizing this fact, have published a three- 
| dollar popular edition of this wonderful 
narrative of adventure in the region of the 
| North Pole. Nearly eight hundred pages 
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day. 
that publication its old position. 
Saturday Evening Post of - Philadelphia 
has fallen into the hands of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and bids fair to 
secure the position it held last century, 
under its new and liberal policy. 
historic claims put forward are many, the 
most important being that this paper was 
founded in 1728, and ‘‘ purchased by Bem 
jamin Franklin the following year, and 
published by him as The Pennsylvania | 
Gazette until 1765, when it passed into | 
other hands. 
The Saturday Evening Post, on August 4, 
1821, and the office of publication was the 
eines shat comenal- thai tack othe ma formerly occupied by Benjamin Frank- 
Philadelphia."’ 
Willis, Mrs. Stowe, Poe, and Fenimore 
Cooper, were among the famous cantribu- 
tors. ‘*A Story of The Post,’’ by William 
Perrine, is given in the first number under 
the new 
and serials of the best type will be the 
feature striven for. 
‘Publick Occurrences’’ that are making 
history are other features. 
by Professor 
this number. 


$2. 50. 


A World’s Pilgrimage. By 


Two Hi Years. 1698-1808. 


rederick A. 
Northward : Over the 


| Daniel’s Great 
D.D. 





But infusion of new life may give 
The 


The 





The title was changed to | 


in, in the rear of 53 Market Street, 
Bayard Taylor, N. P. 


management. Short stories 


Book notices and 


A sermon 
Drummond is printed in 
The subscription price is 


%% & 
Books Received 


May 31 to June 11 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
John Henry Bar- 
rows. Edited by Mary Eleanor Barrows. §$2. 
E. & J. B. Yqung & Co., New York 
By Basil Wilberforce, D.D. §r. 
By W. O. 





Allen, M.A., and Edmund M 
tokes * 
** Great Ice.”’ 


2vols. $6.50. 





ert E. Peary. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


The Head of the Family. By Alphonse Daudet. 


$1.50. 
Maynard, Merrill, & Co., New York 


Praise Songs. Compiled by Arthur H. Dad- 


60 cents. 
Charies H. Kerr & Co., Chicago 


mun. 


The Old Testament and the Critics. By John 


Milton Williams. 50 cents. 
rie E gland. By Robert Blatchford. Pa- 
per. 6 cents. : 
| The Co-opolitan. By Zebina Forbush. Paper. 
25 cents. 


Vv Politics, By Walter Thomas 
Mill Paper. 25 cents. 
Light on the Subject of Good Roads, etc. Pa- 


The Secret of the Rothschilds. By Mary E. 


Hobart. Paper. 10 cents. 
Legal Revolution of 1902. 
D.-C. Heath & Co., Boston ek 
The Essentials of Argumentation. By Elias J. 
MacEwan, M.A. $1.12. 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
The Young Queen of Hearts. By Emma Mar- 
shall. $1.25. 
Thomas Whitaker, New York. 
Comfortabie Thoughts for those 


Paper. 25 cents. 


The Werner Co., Akron, Ohio 
The Story of Cuba. By Murat Halstead. §2. 


Hope of Israel Movement, New York 
y. By Nathaniel West, 


Paper. 50 cents. 


The Alvord-Peters Co., Sandusky, Ohio 

















7 : scholarly, Okey encanta na of the text of the original two volumes, 
— their diction to make om available and a few of the illustrations and maps, 
ed ia guides to the ordinary tourist as well as | together with Otto Sverdrup’s Appendix, 
him useful for the special student. _They are | have been here reprinted. The original 
+ few clearly printed and beautifully illustrated | edition was noticed in The Sunday School 
rae both with photographic half-tones and Times for December 11, 1897. 
evel line drawings. Other volumes on the “ 
cath, cathedrals of Durham, Worcester, St. a pare 
and Albans, Bristol, Carlisle, Gloucester, St. The Missionary € the are iia 
the Paul's, York, Ripon, Chichester, Wells, Fe oa aches scene ‘ob 
d Ely, wi HT t fi ent intervals. ‘ ; 
dA ee excellence which places it easily at the 
> of <3 i head of such literature. Its illustrations 
Free Banki Natural By James A. : are 
t is B. Dilwenee aoe an ak , ew York | are good and actually illustrative, its 
and = London: Continental Publishing Co. | articles worthy of careful perusal. The 
ty deserves special 
- Mr. Dilworth thinks the section of our | “ent number for june , 4 aa 
rea- ; ; ‘ mention. Its leading articles are devo 
country which voted for free silver in 1896 ; 4 ; 
ica. ten ot to Africa and the negro, and are written 
i oe quite A a aero oe by recognized experts. Dr. Pierson con- 
‘a oe being. ee I — skies a candid discussion of the ques- 
ing Neer wp a tion of independent missions. The usual 
believes that the true remedy will be found ad. wide eproey. 4& tales activity 
ich in the removal of the restrictions our laws | ¥°T tee mal Siainitien ite ienteel: 
re- Row place on banking ; and in advocacy ne ine is better adapted to keeping 
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ve tails and effects of his.own plan. Nor ¥ es es =? 
4 does the author meet the objection that ark, at $2.50 & year. 
n- the country once had a period of free fad Soe 
: trade in money, from which it was glad dale teehee Because a periodical 
> to escape. There is a pamphlet called Evening Post had no superior in in- 
| The Little Frenchman which describes fluence and importance 
- that Period. Yet there is much to be | a hundred and seventy years ago, it does 
Sid for the proposition that an adapta- | not necessarily follow that this is true to- 
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* ‘eachers’ Bibles that we have seen, this one 
FP he L~ the best. In fact, it comes in every 
respect very near the limit of absolute perfection. 
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“helps” are real helps. Unlike those in many the 
cheap Bibles, they are not simply thrown ther in 
hodge-podge fashion, but represent the freshest and 
ablest work of the foremost modern scholars. — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn., December 23, 1 
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Some-how the brilliancy of the cut glass and 


bric-a-brac is dimmed after the washing. 
fault of the soap, most of which contains rosin 
Ivory Soap contains neither; makes 

Rinse thoroughly with clean water 


and _ alkali. 
foamy suds. 


It’s the 


and the glass will sparkle with a new brilliancy. 


4 WPM OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory” Soap antr tits: Upolt the, peculiar and 
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Worth Repeating 


Tragi-Comedy 


[Richard E. Burton, Ph.D., in The Sunday gq ; 
Times of October 5, 1889.) : 


SIT a mute spectator in the pit, 
| And watch the ‘Tragi-Comedy of Life: 
The buffoon's laughter, and the flash of yi 
The love that leavens, and the assassin’ s nig! 


And just because an act is yet to come, : 
(The fifth, that evens all, and dries our tea 
My foolish thoughts are dark and troublesomgl 
And over-sad the tangled plot appears, 


But if I stiJl remain, as others do, 
‘Trusting the payers: sitting with my frieng 

Methinks the story will prove sweet and true, 

And 1 shall read its meaning as it ends, 


% 
Joseph Parker on Gladstone 


{From The British Weekly] 


ms ET others speak of that living Mog 

Blanc, its height and massiven 
its majesty and its varied grander 
It is anoble topic, and it has been treat 
nobly. But to-day, I want rather § 
wander in the meadow, on the garde 
path, to tarry in the house, and to heq 
the thunders of his eloquence subdued 
to softness and winning accents. Iti 
thunder still, but thunder asleep.”’ 

Here are some anecdotes which D, 
Parker told. 

««When Sir Hugh Owen was Clerk of 
the Poor Law Board, he told me that le 
spent two days with Mr. Gladstone, going 
over all sorts of calculations, account, 
retrospects, and forecasts. ‘And,’ said 
Sir Hugh Owen, ‘ Mr. Gladstone would 
never take any figures of my own till he 
had himself verified every one of them, 
He had a pencil and paper, and every 
calculation, however intricate and in 
volved, he would study and patiently dis 
entangle. , At the end of the two days, 

he was able to tell me a good deal about 
7 ity OWl Work WHICH T tad or prevansly 
recognized with sufficient clearness,’ Mr, 
Gladstone, you see, was the Steady 





patient, plodding servant of detail. Tx 
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4os | 2Ncient history of the whole. 


was a singular eloquence in the cadet” 
with which he pronounced the word “te 7 
tail.’ You and I say de’tail, but he sad 
de-tail’. i 
“I crossed the Atlantic once witha 
gentleman who had for many years bea 
Mf. Gladstone's private secretary. | said 
to him: ‘Mr. Gladstone does a gre 
deal of work." ‘You have no concep 
tion,’ he replied, ‘of the work which Me 


public can see. He writes reams and 
reams of paper which no eye but his own 
and that of his secretary will ever see 
We used to breakfast with him once a 
week, and we conspired to read up sub- 
jects in order to test our all-knowing chief 
He guessed nothing of these preparations, 
but came to the controversy in all possible 
| Imnocence, Once we got up the subject 
of ruined churches and round towers in 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone knew every one 
| of them, and was aware of the accommoda- 
tion of each, the locality of each, and the 
Another 
| time we choose roses as our subject,— 
their history, their coloring, their variety 
and many aspects of their culture. Mr. 
| Gladstone knew all about them, and gave 
us a good deal of information which we 
| Ourselves had not acquired. He spoke on 
| roses and round towers as if he had never 
| devoted his attention to any other subject 
| He was a dangerous man to contradict 
| You had to be sure of your facts before 
submitting them to his scrutiny. It was 
an awful mement when he put up his eye- 
glasses and took a piece of paper out of 
his pocket. Then A man who was lead- 
ing a case in a sense opposite to Mr. 
Gladstone trembled. His information was 
profound and exact.’ ; 
‘«I remember once walking with him 
about the groumts of Dollis Hill. He 
was talking to my wife, and told her the 
story of Jack Sheppard, and gave her 4 
skeleton history of that famous robber. 
‘I think,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘ that pe 
ple would never have caught Jack i! he 
had not ventured out to attend the funeral 
of his mother.’ *’ 
Dr. Parker said that perhaps Mr. Glad- 
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very subject as of almost equal impor- 
ance. If any criticism could be brought 
yainst him, it was that he showed some 
ck of the sense of proportion. In re- 
lity, however, there was no such lack ; 
is great mind made little things great. 
Vien Dr. Parker mentioned the name 
of Mrs. Gladstone, adding: ‘God bless 
her,’ there was a murmur of ‘‘ Amen,”’ 
rom every part of the church. One or 


round, and you can all see it.’ We were 
all silent as the piece of paper passed from 
hand to hand. It contained a prayer in 
which the suppliant implored Almighty 
God to put an end to Mr. Gladstone's 
mischievous career, and to remove him 
from the sphere of earth. He him- 
self gave us the miserable document. 
After a pause I ventured to say: ‘I think 
I could give you the writer's name.’ All 
at once a new expression came into his 
eyes, a living, penetrating fire. I gave 
the name. Said he : ‘1 can quite believe 
it” It was the name of a very dis- 
tinguished lady, earnestly devoted to the 
Protestant cause. At this time the Home 
Rule controversy was at its highest, and 
the prayer had been dictated by the horror 
of priest rule in Ireland. ‘Every word 
of that prayer,’ continued Mr, Gladstone, 
‘I believe has been written in the utmost 
good faith and sincerity. I shall never 
forget, how, when that lady once attended 
a Thursday breakfast here, she was in the 
greatest consternation on finding that I 
had placed her next at the table to a 
Roman Catholic priest." I quote this 
story because it shows how instantly and 
most generously Mr. Gladstone gave the 
writer of the prayer credit for good faith 
and sincerity. There was no bitter laugh, 
no cynical remark, but, on the other hand, 
evident appreciation of the woman's 
pious sincerity. The moment after, he 
looked at me as no man was ever looked 
at except by those planetary eyes, and 
said : ‘I am glad to have this piece of 
intelligence.” You or I would have said, 
I am glad to know that fact, but it would 
not have been Mr. Gladstone if he had 
said so. His was the culture of the 
older school. Then he went to his book- 
case and read to us aloud an account of 





two passages of his sermon brought in the 
ame of Henry Ward Beecher. I once 
said to Beecher, ‘How would Mr. Glad- 
stone be received in America?’ ‘ He will 
ever be in America,’ was the reply. 
‘Well, but suppose he weré to go over and 
Jand there ?’ ‘ Impossible,’ Henry replied. | 
«We might set i ana me” Fnipnit : 
ome to shore, but the people would | 
rowd so closely to’ the landing-stage, | 
they would be standing back in thousands, | 
as far back as New York and Chicago, | 
and Mr. Gladstone could‘never get a foot- | 
hold on our shores. Even the Queen her- | 
self would not be received with greater | 
honor than Gladstone, if he were ever | 
permitted to land.’ ’’ 
Next came the description of the break- | 
fast in Downing Street to which Henry | 
Ward Beecher and Dr. Parker were in- 
vied. ‘When Mr. Beecher was my | 
guest once for six weeks, Mr. Gladstone | 
wrote to me, and asked me to arrange for 
a morning that would suit Mr. Beecher’ 
convenience for a breakfast in Downing 
Street. I consulted Mr. Beecher, and 
made the arrangements, and was honored 
by being permitted to accompany him. 1 | 
shall never forget that occasion. It was | 
full of really historic interest, and it gave | 
mea fuller realization of Mr. Gladstone's 
special characteristics. He had been in 
the House of Commons over night, and 
Mrs. Gladstone—blessed be her name, 
God comfort her this day—received us as 
only she could do, with motherliness, 
with sweetness, with true hospitality. In 
half an hour the great man appeared, and, 
after shaking hands with us, he plunged | 
atonce into the facts and figures connected | 
with the last election to the House of 
Commons. He analyzed the numbers, 
calculated the votes, and drew conclusions 
4% to the general consequences. Then we 
sat down to breakfast, and for two hours 
his talk flowed on, There were interludes 
i it, pauses ar.anged almost artistically 
‘o give any one who liked a chance to | 
speak, but none of us felt as if we had 
anything to say. None of us cared to 
interrupt that subdued thunder. It was 
interesting to notice that, while Mr. Glad- 
Stone was talking to the whole table, his 
attention was also directed towards a lady 
Who sat next to him, and who had trans- 
lated Aes; hylus. He was bending towards 








€r, and explaining the accent and em- | 


Phasis of certain Greek words, all the 


while beaming upon us with fatherly be- | 


mignity. Presently he said: ‘I must 
stow you a document which has just come 
into my possession. It will not do to 
read it aloud, but I will just hand it 


| wa 


the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and as he read it the tears rolled 
down his face.’.. . 

»In conclusion, Dr: Parker said there 
were two fallacies which Mr. Gladstone's 
life and death had~destreyed, The first 
was that birth is, necessatyoife “Was” hot 
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born in what we call-the aristecracy. ~rils 
life is proof that, although we.may not be 
nobly born, we may be nobly remem- 
bered.’’ In the second place, he proved 
that politics and faith are not incongruous. 
He believed in God, he loved God, his 
spirit was bathed and drenched with rev- 
erence for religion, and with self-oblitera- 
tion before the eternal throne. Amid 
conflict, strife, and contention, he was 
never one inch away from the altar. He 


| returned from the arena of debate to the 


sanctuary of religious communion. 
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To secure some desired information direct 
from the people, it is proposed to send a trim 
little box containing 5 gold dollars to each of 30 
persons who write the most interesting descrip- 
tion of their experience and observation on the 
following topics : 

How have you been affected by coffee drink- 
ing ? 7 

Do you know any one who has been driven 
away from Postum because it came to the table 
weak and characterless at the first trial ? 

Did you set such a person right regarding the 
easy way to make Postum clear, black, and with 
a crisp, pungent taste ? 

Have you ever discovered a better way to 
make it than to note the clock at the time actual 
boiling commences (not when pot is first put on 
stove), and keep it boiling moderately for full 15 
minutes, using two heaping teaspoons full for 
each cup of beverage ? 

Give names ‘and account of those you know to 
have been cured or helped in health by the dis- 
missal of coffee and the daily use of the Food 
Coffee in its place. 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal Co., 
Lim., Battle Creek, Mich., writing your own 
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‘In further reference to the use of your Bible-Readi 
soldiers, I would say that I have a letter from Private 
ig the cards for the current month; and saying 

und use for ali of them, and that they could even use more. 
says the boys would be glad to pay for the ecards, and I have writfen him 
that they can order direct from you any number that they may need. 
company is now at Falls Church, Va, . 


the 


Boys in Camp 


_ Widespread interest has been manifested in the Bible-Reading Cards 
issued by The Sunday School Times. Thousands of them are sent out 
every month, and good words about them come from all sides, 
is a letter from Wesley K. Woodbury, Esq., of Pottsville, Pa., which 
suggests a good use to which the cards may be put : 


Here 


‘Please send Horace Smith, care of Captain Owens, Mt. Gretna, 
twenty-five of the daily Bible readings for this month, and charge to me. 
I will forward the amount with our next order for our Sunday-school, As 
you are aware, we have been using these cards in our school for the last 
them, and wanted us to forward one to 


f ave become interested in them, and, in 
emg | for more, he says that ‘he and several others are or 
e 


ganizing a 


I think this speaks well for the system, and is a 


A second letter has just come from Mr. Woodbury, which is also 


ng Cords by the 
orace Smith, 


He 


His 
I trust this, +5 well as my communi- 
nthe” fast lowe 





. ——— 


These two letters suggest what may be done by others in the 


The Bible-Reading Cards here mentioned are made of heavy 
manilla, and can easily be carried in the pocket, or within a Bible. 
They contain references to the Bible readings for one month, on the 
International Lessons, with a brief sentence just after each reference, 
intended to quicken the curiosity of the reader about the Bible passage 
referred to, and in some cases intended to impress the truth of the 


been found useful in stimulating a desire 
on the part of the Sunday-school scholars and others to read the Bible 
Perhaps they may have this effect in your school. 
least, to try the cards for one month. 

Cards for the July readings are now ready. 
of the publishers of The Sunday School Times for 


60 cents ner 100 copies 
(by the month) 


50 cents per 100 copies per month 
(by the year) 


It will 


They may be obtained 


Lesser or larger quantities at proportionate rates, the Publishers paying 
the postage or express charges. When one hundred or more are ordered, 
the name of the school using them will be printed on the cards for 
twenty-five cents extra per hundred. This will not be done unless 


John -D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CASH CAPITAL....... 





| name and address clearly. 
Pecision will be made and the 30 little boxes 
of gold sent out on June 30, next. 
Every friend of Postum is urged to write, and 
each letter will be held in high esteem by the 
company, as an evidence of such friendship, 
| while the little boxes of gold will reach many a 
| modest writer whose plain and sensible letter 
contains the facts desired, although the sender 
| may have but small faith in winning at the time 
; Of writing. 





Reserve for Reinsaran aes 


Surpius over all Liabilities, 542,301. 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 
' . MONTGOMERY, President. 
= MOMAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agt. 
DIRECTORS: 
H. Montgomery, ries P. Pero’ 
Israel Morris, is E. Gilli 
| Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ~haries S. 
Alexander > Edward F. Beale, 
- John S. Gerbard. 





Use a Binder 


A great many of the readers of The Sundey 
School Times wish to preserve their papers and 
have them in convenient form for reference, The 
papers can be placed in the Binder week by week. 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, go cents, postpaid 
Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An excellent 

Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 60 cemts, postpaid 
Two or more, 50 cents each, postpaid. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers. 

John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘“*THE WORTH O’ A THING 


is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap in 


point of price, 
SAPOLIO 


is beyond value. Those who try it know. 

Don't you want a friend who would take half your 
hard work off your shoulders and do it without a mur- 
mut? What would you give to find an assistant in 
your housework that would keep your floors and walls 
clean, and your kitchen bright, and yet never grow 
ugly over the matter of hard work. Sapolio is just 
such-a friend, and can be bought at all grocers. No. 30. 


B. & B. 
Organdies 


a collection of choice to finest 
styles in these sheer dainty 


fabrics, 8c. to 30Cc. 


like not seen in many, if any, 
and beauty of colorings at prices 


that make it interesting—and, 
when samples are seen, will be 
convincing evidence that we're 
making it pay you to buy here. 

Handsome Organdies, 12%c., 
15C., 206¢., 25¢. 

Finest Organdies, Raye and 
Carreaux, 35c. 

Other desirable wash goods, 
4c. to $1.50. 


Send 15c., and 4c. for postage, 
for a Featherweight Skirt Sup- 
porter. Usual price, 25c. An 
aluminum belt, rustless, that 
holds waist and skirt neatly and 
comfortably together — sim- 
plest, best skirt supporter made. 


Weighs less than an ounce, but | % 


: 
takes 4c. postage because it has 


to be packed in a box—5c. post- 
age will carry two together. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
ar. PO. et eth 
H,. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise: 
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case to so smooth 
run vd ully tested a bicycle & 
as the Waverley you will insure greater 


ure than the yet unproved chain- 
can give—at less than half the cost. 


=Waverley : 
i Bleycles ‘BO = 


Write for the 
Waverley Catalogne. 
Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Bright’s Disease 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


A Veritable Antidote. 


Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
Bishop’s University, Montreal, Canada: 


‘‘In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys) of Gouty and Rheumatic origin, as well as in Albuminuria of 


iti : to act as a veri- 
oe Siave found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tavic “antidote, 
and | know of no other natural agent possessing this important 
quality.’’ 
orge Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Medi- 
oe cine of the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, 
Aug. 22, ’96, says: 


‘¢ There is no remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of Albu- 
minuria and Bright’s Disease, 


whether acute or chronic, -, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk diet.” - 
For sale by Druggists and Grocers. Book of testimonials sent free on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Springs open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 
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OlOVOVOLVOVOVe? 
to all who ask for it, and 
Catalogu Po ALL WHO WANT THEM, e 
7 Ws" ;uui real, EXACT VALUE for your money, @ 
2a sSAVE M 
ERE, — For 


LOOK H 
manv 


sand up " ~ 
H.W. ALLEGER 3 is Fi y 
eoeees Washington, hoa teens Pimocely $160. 


arate map} SND ONE DOLLAR 


,Model Gents’ or Ladies’ Bieyeic by express (. O. 
GENTS’ Am D. subject to examination. Yo eca conmine it at 
OR, 


your nearest express office and if found perfect. 
ly 








and we wil 
send you this 
OUR- SPECIAL 

GRADE 








DOWN. ry, exactly as represented and the 
most wonderful Bieyele Bargair 
~ the expre Saw or 99 es pay 
~. ex agent ance. 
~\ $18.7 andes charges. : 
By At $19.75 ci sie 
\ ' sell 8300C 
SPECIAL regular $50. 00 
ints esei Wiens 
e fo 
b pA either Gents’ pay A. 
ee [ @ 


x —— an ee — We Have Bic les 
Ls ee for 1898 at $13.9 
\\ aw} 819.75 =6and $23.50: 
NS : J \ yy Such values as were 
‘ Rever offered before. 
\ THIS SPECIAL WHEEL 
‘ \ . Qt $19.75 ts a wonder 
: and toan 
_ Se eee, Sao 
.00. Sirietly up-to-date, Covered by bindin rantee. Has all the 1 
grade bicycles with the defects of none. Our opkctaL _—_ at $19. 75 is made b 
and most reliable same bicycle as is sold 
and name plate at to $50.00, neverless, The name of the makeris 
will recognize the btevole the moment roe see it as the same high-grade 
wards. In offe at the unheard of price of e190. 5, weare 
OUR SPECIAL 1896 = 4 now offered 
ut, only first-class mechani 


-», Of value, s eioty high- 


rd among bicycle riders. 
ry where ot 040. ao 


round only in highest she 
© center braces) 134- wood or nickel, eperéont carted ao % 
14-16 swaged. god. Muss, latest large tubular, turned ™ 

" guaranteed strictly high sing 
meat qrade forging, 64-inch aro hi niche 
rade too! steel, enly finished. PROCKETS, 
high-grade, ag eight, 25 Ibs. Full bail 
possible ename! ip black or marcon, and shipped 





. year guarantee, during which 
ith care the bicgne Will last ship or 
* or Gents’, kind of handle “a and color of finish 


equal te any bleyele you ¥ 
thee agent the balance, $18. 75. 
Bicheies at bil-95, $19.16, 822. Gor ae diso s fall line sf ticede 
We refer to our customers everywhere, 
“Bank, Nat'l Bank of Republic, 


Bank  eopolitan Nat'l 
60; nk, New York; any business house or resident of ( Coc mmerce, Chi- | 
f the largest business blocks in Chicago, 


6°. We occupy entire one | 
e y le, and we guarantee to sa 
high-grade bicycle. Order to-day. ~ Only 2,800 to be sold at $19.75, | 704 20.00 10 $90.00 ono 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Inc.,) Fulton, Desplaines, and Wayman Sts, CHICAGO 


7000 BICYCLES | 


-—— carried over from 1897 must 
for Men, Women, Girls 4 
Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 





960 
in Advance. Others at $14, $17 and $20 
DDAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Pay 
direct 


yment. Write 
from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 


‘ “@rgain list and art ogue 
of awe 1d mode “ BICYOLE FREE for 
wanted. Learn how to Ea: iowcien 











Rider age 
rn a Bicycle and make =< 





The Sanjay School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 
Should. however, an advertisement A —— i aie 


‘ of a party e 
the pubiishers will refund to subscribers any moncy that they lose thereby. not having good co 


et 


Runlon 


is endorsed by the 
leading dentists and the 
most refined people every. 
where. Its ingredients are 
recognized as being with 
out equal in imparting ty 
the teeth a pearl-like white 
ness; in fact, 


Runifoam, 


is most truly a_ perfed 
liquid dentifrice. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sampy 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Max 





Preventing 
vs. Curing, 


The most wonderful strides in medica 
science have been inthe direction of pre. 
venting disease. A few cents invested 
in * Sanitas’’ saves untold suffering and 
anxi¢ty, caused by sickness in the home, 

-How to have therousy sanitary surroundings is 
told in a pamphlet by King zett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price 10 cents. Every household should 


contain this little help to comfortable living. |t wil 
be sent PREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West gsth Street, New York City, 


Disinfectant‘'and Embrocation Manufacturers. 





Educational 








aD 
66 ” 

; Do not Stammer 
, Officer John H, Enright of the State Reform 

School at Jamesburg, Rew Jersey, was a stam f? 

merer of the most severe type for forty yem 
He was cured in two months at the Philadelplia 
Institute, which is endorsed by Bishop Cyrus). 
Foss of Methodist Episcopal Church, Philadeé 
hia; Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaste- 
yeneral U. S.; Prof. Horatio C. Wood, M.D, 

LL.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


Can Yond to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of TheSunday School Times. 
Send for 60 page book to the Purtapevenu § 
INSTITUTE 1093 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
: EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Established 1884. PRINCIPAL AND Founper 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY Of 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Arts, literature, en ineering, law, medicine, 
pharmacy, dentistry, chomietry astronomy. Th 
oldest and largest institution in the Ohio Valley. 
The best place to study engineering is Pittsburgh 
Write for catalog to 
W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancellor, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of youn 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, al 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 14, 134 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


Ruope Isianp, Providence. 


Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
18 states. All denominations. Thorough work i 
English, Science, Classics, Music, and / 
Address, AUGUSTI 





Art. ‘ 
NE JONES, LL.B 


s boys for any 
Williston Seminary Prjperes..Poys (Oh iit 
school. Library. Physical, chemical, biological labor 
tories; gymnasium, etc. New athletic field with 4 mit] 
track. Opens Sept. 8, 1808. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
M. A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 
TO 


BPSTOY Stam vINGTITUTE ond Ta 





t St., Bet 
Rich and poor welcome 





A Special Offer 


Send $60 and we will de- 
liver, carriage paid, 4 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


‘ 
If it does not prove *4 ) 


. factory after ten 08 
trial, we will refunc 
money. 
tag 
‘ 


The WELLINGTON is guaranteed equ ny 
$100 typewriter. It possesses all the advantages 
of the high-priced instruments, and none en 
defects. ' 

Our catalog tells all about it. Send for 't 


THE WILLIAMS MFC.CO_,LTD., COX 46,PLAITSoUREE. &.! } 





mmercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





